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1946, Year of Doubt 


MAX J. HERZBERG" 


I 


Looxie back over the year recently 
closed, literary observers have been no 
more optimistic than the rest of the 
world. The mirror that the books of 1946 
hold up to the critics is just as clouded 
and unharmonious as the world land- 
scape that it reflects. Few rays of sun- 
shine light up the twelve months that in 
themselves seem an era—an era torn by 
a peace that was no peace, one in which 
nations wrangled with nations and with- 
in themselves. The eager self-sacrifices of 
history’s greatest war have been fol- 
lowed, perhaps only too naturally, by 
appalling greed and dissension. As a con- 
sequence, authors are hardly likely to 
experience that mood which, according 
to Wordsworth’s dictum, alone produces 
great literature—‘emotion recollected in 
tranquillity.”’ There is plenty of emotion 
but, as yet, no tranquillity. 

The mood of pessimism afflicting our 
literary appraisers can, nevertheless, be- 
come too deep. The literary year has 
been one of vast productiveness in which 

* Book editor of the Newark Evening News; editor 


of numerous anthologies; principal of Weequahic 
(Newark) High School; past president of NCTE. 
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literally thousands of so-called ‘‘trade”’ 
books have appeared, in addition to a 
large number of technical and trade pub- 
lications. 

These books have, moreover, been 
published (although rarely on the re- 
lease dates hopefully set down for them) 
despite disheartening shortages of paper 
and recurring labor difficulties. Probably 
never before in the history of publishing 
have so many books reached sales of 
more than a million copies within a 
single year—although the quality of the 
books (usually novels) with these phe- 
nomenal sales has not by any means par- 
alleled the extent of their audience. Pub- 
lishers have merely been proving, some- 
times to their own bewilderment, that 
books are not, as the book trade usually 
has asserted, ‘‘different.’”’ Publishers 
have found themselves able, with the 
help of the book clubs, to sell books in 
huge quantities’ exactly as other manu- 
facturers sell millions of pills or tubes of 
toothpaste. It is a new condition with 
both advantages and disadvantages. 

Among books that have attained vast 
sales in 1946 (not all of them 1946 publi- 
cations) these may be mentioned merely 
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as examples of the reading taste or tastes 
of our American public: John P. Mar- 
quand’s B. F.’s Daughter, a study of our 
nervous upper classes in contact with 
war and the New Dealers; Taylor Cald- 
well’s This Side of Innocence, big busi- 
ness and human nature in an upstate 
New York community in the post—Civil 
War period; Somerset Maugham’s 7he 
Razor’s Edge, an unsaintly picture of 
saintliness that has now passed the three- 
million mark in sales; Gladys Schmitt’s 
David the King, an impressive complex- 
ing of the biblical narrative that leaves 
the biblical narrative still more impres- 
sive; Russell Janney’s The Miracle of the 
Bells, an extraordinary concoction that 
mingles Hollywood, the coal mines, and 
religion; Frank Yerby’s The Foxes of 
Harrow, very likely the most popular 
book by a Negro ever written in the 
United States—a historical novel that 
has nothing to do with race relations; 
Sholem Asch’s East River, a novel by an 
immigrant who understands America’s 
religious and racial problems well and 
who writes of them without rancor; 
I'rederic Wakeman’s The Hucksters, a 
satire on radio with love scenes in which 
Wakeman seems to have chloroformed 
his sense of humor; Arthur Koestler’s 
Thieves in the Night, a violently contro- 
versial, fictional treatment of the Pales- 
tine problem; Evelyn Waugh’s Brides- 
head Revisited, a gallery of England’s 
frustrated aristocracy between two wars; 
Ayn Rand’s The Fountainhead, a superb 
portrait of an architect who built against 
earthquakes but was himself a sort of 
earthquake; and, finally, a book that 
wasn’t fiction but which sold as well—for 
reasons which no one has been altogether 
able to fathom—Betty MacDonald’s 
The Egg and I. 

The tremendous sales of these books 
and of many others that approached 


them do not tell the whole story. To 
make our accounting complete we must 
remember the amazing marketing figures 
of the reprints that are as much an 
aspect of our reading habits today as the 
book clubs. No totals are available, but 
‘Pocket Book”’ sales alone have recently 
passed the 150,000,000 mark; and a 
‘*Penguin” volume, for the first time in 
the history of that series, not long ago 
went beyond a million in sales. Mean- 
while, older series like ‘‘Everyman’s” 
and ‘“‘The Modern Library” continue in 
unabated prosperity. According to a use- 
ful new edition of the H. W. Wilson 
Catalogue of Reprints in Series, there are 
approximately 4,000 reprints available 
as of last October 1, issued by thirty- 
seven publishers in 83 reprint series. 
Which author is most frequently re- 
printed? You can make a safe bet with 
your neighbor that he doesn’t know it’s 
Grace Livingston Hill, 76 of whose books 
are still in demand: she is more than 80 
years old; she published a new book in 
1946 and had another one scheduled for 
January. Zane Grey has 43 titles in 
print, Sir Walter Scott 32 (in 108 edi- 
tions), Dickens 31 (in 57 editions), 
Trollope 31 (but in fewer editions). 
Then comes Erle Stanley Gardner with 
29 titles; Gardner has probably sold more 
books in a shorter space of time than any 
other author in publishing history. 
I'rom these figures one may conclude 
that people are, supposedly, reading, al- 
though not everyone with a book-club 
edition of War and Peace on his parlor 
table has necessarily read that weighty 
tome. Still there is sufficient evidence 
that more reading is going on than was 
the case before the war. One may further 
conclude that perhaps the best possible 
remedial reading procedure would be to 
advertise, on a gigantic scale and with 
P. T. Barnum techniques, the joys of 
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reading a particular book—always with 
the hint that if one does not read it, one 
is not in the swim of fashion. Thus, 
properly motivated, almost everyone 
will read as naturally as almost everyone 
chews gum. 


II 


Among the thousands of volumes that 
poured from the presses in 1946 there 
were, despite the pessimists, many 
worth reading, either because they were 
in themselves enjoyable or because they 
threw light upon the perilous state of the 
world, or possibly because everybody 
else was reading them and because one 
ought to know what other people are 
thinking. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing: Among biographers, Alpheus T. 
Mason wrote an honest and authorita- 
tive account of his subject in Brandeis: 
A Free Man. In the realm of literary and 
social history, Ferris Greenslet made an 
illuminating survey of three centuries in 
The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. 
Among books that sought to describe 
and interpret the world’s turmoil today, 
T. W. White’s and Annalee Jacoby’s 
Thunder Out of China was composed 
with both wit and passion; Jonathan 
Daniels’ Frontier on the Potomac use- 
fully and not too cynically took the 
reader backstage in Washington; Mar- 
garet Halsey’s Color Blind was the most 
honest and forthright book of the year; 
and John Hersey’s //iroshima was the 
literary product that bore the closest re- 
semblance to an atomic bomb. 

The year 1946 produced a powertul, if 
somewhat puzzling, play, The Iceman 
Cometh, and another play that was also 
glowing poetry, with its own impassioned 
commentary on the times—E. E. Cum- 
mings’ Santa Claus: A Morality. David 
Stern’s Francis revealed a new humorist, 
and Bergen Evans’ Natural History of 
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Nonsense, with its amusing assault on 
irrational thinking and cherished super- 
stitions, was in some respects the most 
useful book of the year. 

Among essayists, John Mason Brown 
continued to stimulate, almost electrical- 
ly, in Seeing Things. A magnificent out- 
door book was Theodora Stanwell- 
Fletcher’s Driftwood Valley. 

As for fiction, Robert Penn Warren 
(whom Council readers will remember 
for his reading of his own poems at the 
Minneapolis meeting) may, in All the 
King’s Men, have fallen below Adria 
Langley’s rival portrayal of Huey Long 
in her A Lion Is in the Streets, but his 
novel is nevertheless a powerful fictional 
use of strictly American material. 
Thomas Heggen’s war story, Mister 
Roberts, was rowdy and bitter, sardonic 
and pitiful; he may prove to be one of the 
major talents so far produced by the war. 
A fine regional study was Mary King 
O’Donnell’s Louisiana novel, Those Other 
People; Odell and Willard Shepard’s 
Holdfast Gaines is an excellent historical 
novel which is likely to appear on reading 
lists for many years; Mary J. Ward’s 
The Snake Pit revealed our current (and 
somewhat psychotic) preoccupation with 
psychiatric problems; Edward McSor- 
ley’s Our Own Kind, a warmly and 
unsentimentally written story of boys 
and young men in Providence, failed to 
receive the critical applause and wide 
reading it deserved; Russell Janney’s 
The Miracle of the Bells, mentioned ear- 
lier, was the most cheerful and skilful 
hokum of the year; Theodore Dreiser’s 
The Bulwark was the worst disappoint- 
ment. 

The one book published in 1946 of 
which one can say with the utmost con- 
fidence that it is certain to be read, in 
whole or in part, by the next and prob- 
ably later generations is the late Stephen 
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Vincent Benét’s final book, a collection 
of stories and poems called The Last 
Circle, much of which, like much of his 


earlier writing, bears the indubitable 


marks of the classic. 

This list of books is obviously not to 
be taken as a collection of “best” books. 
One may add almost indefinitely to a roll 
call of enjoyable publications of the 
year: Robert Graves’s King Jesus, 
learned, fascinating, and no doubt to 
some, shocking (Graves’s Poems received 
little attention but deserved more); 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson’s The Herdsman, 
a revealing study of the prophet Amos; 
Howard Fast’s propagandistic and dis- 
appointing The American; Upton Sin- 
clair’s A World To Win, in which Lanny 
Budd rode again; Ann Petry’s uncom- 
promising and affecting story of Harlem, 
The Street; Ruth Moore’s Spoonhandle, 
another revelation of Maine’s perennial 
picturesqueness; William Saroyan’s The 
Adventures of Wesley Jackson, just as 
helter-skelter as his earlier performances 
but unfortunately lacking in the charm 
which these had somehow possessed; 
George Agnew Chamberlain’s Scudda- 
Ho! Scudda-Hay!, a spirited defense of 
the mule that may be read alongside 
Stern’s Francis, already mentioned; 
Mark Schorer’s William Blake, a pro- 
found interpretation of a great poet; 
Ellery Sedgwick’s reminiscences of liter- 
ary life in New York and Boston, The 
Happy Profession; William Allen White’s 
incomplete but pleasantly revelatory 
Autobiography; Governor Ellis A. 
Arnall’s vision of a changing South, The 
Shore Dimly Seen; E. B. White’s The 
Wild Flag, a fervid exhortation to man- 
kind not to commit suicide; Louise 
Dickinson Rich’s humorous and cour- 
ageous Happy the Land; and Wolcott 
Gibb’s Season in the Sun and Other 
Pleasures, in which sentimentality, love 


of mankind, and detestation of sham and 
cant are subtly concealed in an aura of 
sophistication. 

Noticeable this year were several 
trends. Thus British books continued to 
decline as contestants for best-seller 
rank, although Daphne du Maurier’s 
The King’s General, Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited, Marjory Sharp’s 
Britannia Mews, C. S. Forester’s Lord 
Hornblower, George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm, Sean O’Casey’s Drums under the 
Window, Cyril Connolly’s The Con- 
demned Playground, and John Moore’s 
The Fair Field, along with Robert 
Graves’s two books referred to earlier, 
indicate that the terrific six-year ordeal 
which England passed through by no 
means extinguished or even dimmed its 
literary genius. And Churchill continues 
to produce the world’s finest, if not al- 
ways the most convincing, rhetoric. 

Many war books, as might be expect- 
ed, appeared in 1946, but failed to sell 
widely. Most vehemently discussed was 
Ralph Ingersoll’s Top Secret, of which 
Time well said that in its “‘boiling-mad 
assault on British wartime policies and 
politics, it told more about Ingersoll than 
it told about the British.” Captain Harry 
Butcher’s Three Years with Eisenhower 
was suspected of concealing more than 
it told, whereas Captain Ellis M. 
Zacharias’ Secret Mission really told 
little that was unknown in its attack on 
the Navy bureaucracy and on the feuds 
it engaged in. An exciting story of suc- 
cess against odds (this time in the Navy, 
too) was Captain Edward Ellsberg’s 
Under the Red Sea Sun. 

There was a renewed upsurge of Lin- 
coln books. One of the best came from 
a prominent Council member—Roy 
Basler’s admirable collection, Abraham 
Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings, with 
its searching analysis of Lincoln’s genius 
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as a writer. Rutgers University Press be- 
gan the publication of a series of books 
about Lincoln; for example, an examina- 
tion of the facts in the case of the letter 
to Mrs. Bixby. Roy Meredith gathered 
some new material about Mr. Lincoln’s 
Camera Man, Mathew Brady and in- 
cluded in his book a magnificent collec- 
tion of Brady photographs, many show- 
ing others than Lincoln—among them 
there is a splendid Walt Whitman. 
Lincoln as a manager of men, as a politi- 
cian, and as a major executive is adroitly 
revealed in Burton J. Hendrik’s Lincoln’s 
War Cabinet. 

Of course, we began to get books about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, some very good, 
some in which Mr. Roosevelt’s name was 
used for self-exploitation. The best of 
them was, unexpectedly, Frances Per- 
kins’ The Roosevelt I Knew. Ross T. 
McIntire wrote White House Physician, 
Elliott Roosevelt unconvincingly com- 
posed memoirs called As He Saw It, 
and Louis Adamic provoked Winston 
Churchill into a libel suit by describing 
Dinner ai the White House. 

Anthologies poured in profusion from 
the presses. Perhaps the best of them was 
Louis Kronenberger’s The Pleasure of 
Their Company, a rich gathering of 
urbane and civilized writing. Unusual in 
content was Raymond J. Healy and J. 
Frances McComas’ Adventures in Time 
and Space, a collection of science-fiction 
stories, many of them of high literary 
quality. William Phillips and Philip 
Rahv in The Partisan Reader gathered 
short stories and critical essays from the 
most literary of all American magazines, 
The Partisan Review, a Trotskyist anti- 
Stalinist organ that has attracted many 
notable writers to its pages; all its editors 
lack is a sense of humor. Perhaps Hous- 
ton Peterson’s Great Teachers, a collec- 
tion of tributes culled from a wide range 


of reading, ought to become required 
reading in all schools of education; or it 
may be that teachers will prefer, as 
extracurricular reading, a savory literary 
banquet entitled, Here Let Us Feast, in 
which that graceful writer, Mary F. K. 
Fisher, has gathered passages of many 
varieties on food. Other excellent an- 
thologies were Joseph Margolies’ Strange 
and Fantastic Stories, Bennett Cerf’s 
Famous Ghost Stories, and Louis Unter- 
meyer’s Treasury of Laughter. 

Henry James continued as a favorite 
subject of reappraisal; Russia was vio- 
lently argued pro and con; the atomic 
bomb was shiveringly discussed by nu- 
merous authors. Poetry languished. 
Elizabeth Bishop’s North and South was 
more warmly praised than, in my judg- 
ment, it deserved; perhaps because it 
was the work of a newcomer, it received 
more attention than Mark Van Doren’s 
The Couniry Year, which was much 
better poetry. Lewis Gannett repeated 
recently the complaint that “too much 
modern poetry is written for other mod- 
ern poets, in a kind of private language. 
Poetry is in a rut, as it has been before, 
and when it will emerge in its mysterious 
unpredictable way no man can foresee.”’ 
Perhaps, however, the book for which 
1946 will be most favorably remembered 
a hundred years from now will turn out 
to be a poem privately printed in Port- 
land, Maine, or Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
completely neglected by the professional 
critics. 

It is interesting to review in memory, 
as Time recently did, some of the notable 
books that appeared in 1919, the first 
year after World War I. They make an 
impressive list: Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, Irving Babbitt’s Rous- 
seau and Romanticism, James Branch 
Cabell’s Jurgen, Joseph Conrad’s The 
Arrow of Gold, Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
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Java Head, John Maynard Keynes’s The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
John Masefield’s Reynard the Fox, Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s The Moon of the Caribbees, 
and Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and 
Sixpence. It will, however, be immedi- 
ately noted that not one of the nine 
writers mentioned by Time was a talent 
produced by World War I, and only 
Keynes’s too persuasive book was di- 
rectly related to the conflict. 


The war, as everyone knows, gave a 
tremendous impetus to reading and to 
the sale of books. Publishers were be- 
wildered at the demand for books and at 
the great profits the sale of books 
brought them. Naturally enough, the end 
of the war caused them a lot of worry. 
Would people continue to buy books in 
huge quantities as before, or would they 
go back to movies, radio, automobiling? 
Christmas sales were watched with anx- 
iety but seem as a whole to have brought 
some reassurance: the people of the 
United States are still reading books. It 
is certain, however, that in the immedi- 
ate future they will be paying more for 
the books they buy, and that fact may in 
time bring about a decline again. The 
point of stabilization has not yet been 
reached. 

In the meantime, the great success of 
the two leading book clubs has caused a 
great many rivals to spring up—as many 
as twenty, according to one reckoning. 
The choices made by the chief book- 
buying groups have been severely criti- 
cized as not meeting severe enough 
standards, and, in one respect, pub- 
lishers, authors, and book clubs alike 
face a serious problem, for which regi- 
mentation is being talked of as the only 
possible solution. That problem is the 
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too frequent indecency of some recent 
novels. 

To be sure, sex, in its loftier and its 
baser aspects, has always been a major 
concern of literary artists. But worried 
observers of the literary scene feel that 
it is not art we have been getting in some 
novels; it is just pornography. Some- 
times, in fact, the books in which offen- 
sive scenes and passages occur are ac- 
tually illiterate. A favorite formula for 
novelists seeking a place on best-seller 
lists is to weave sex descriptions in with 
alleged history, the history hastily ex- 
cavated from an encyclopedia. One 
woman writer, to be sure, told how she 
had read hundreds of books and millions 
of words on the Restoration period, its 
manners, morals, personages, and lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, in the dialogue of 
her novel, one of her characters managed 
to remark, ‘‘ Thanks a million.’’ Another 
favorite device is to work sex into a semi- 
fictional autobiography, with one eye 
squinted at Freud or what passes for 
Freud. 

Aside from the bad taste to be found 
in these vicious appeals to sex, such 
books present a special difficulty to par- 
ents—and to schools. The wise tendency 
today is to let young people read what 
they please, and their reading is often 
astonishingly mature and widely varied. 
But in a varied diet it is certainly not 
desirable deliberately to include filth. 
One parent recently complained to 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, as one of the 
judges in a book club with an immense 
circulation, that she simply could not 
permit her children to read some of the 
books the club was sending her. She 
asked Mrs. Fisher’s counsel. 

With the honesty characteristic of her, 
the eminent novelist suggested that the 
parent give up her subscription to the 
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book club until the young adults in her 
family grow up. Startling also was the 
fact that the correspondence and the 
suggested cure appeared in the monthly 
house organ of the book club. 

Such partial abstention cannot, of 
course, be the final solution. In one 
quarter a movement has already been 
started to set up a “Will Hays Com- 
mittee for Literature,” similar to the one 
that functions, or tries to function, in 
Hollywood. Nothing less desirable can be 
imagined. The real answer lies in placing 
the responsibility where it belongs—in 
the hands of readers and of publishers. 
Readers may well recall Heywood 
Broun’s sage saying that “obscenity is 
such a tiny kingdom that a single tour 
covers it completely.”’ Probably the most 
boring book of 1946 was written by a 
noted critic who was trying to write fic- 
tion and who forgot Broun’s saying. 

Reputable publishers, some of whom 
have been serious offenders against good 
taste, have an even greater responsibil- 
ity. They are now creating a situation in 
which, unless they take action to curb 
themselves, they will be curbed by 
others—to their own grave detriment. 
Censorship may start by suppressing 
obscenity, but it will not stop there. 

Authors are, in the meantime, having 
their own private quarrel with pub- 
lishers—over the question of profits. A 
queer and questionable suggestion has 
been put forward to create an “‘author- 
ity” with complete control of all copy- 


rights, allegedly for the financial benefit 
of writers. The idea has been violently 
opposed, but it is likely that in one way 
or another publishers will be less free 
than hitherto to dispose of authors’ 
rights. It is true, however, that the better 
publishers have always been very fair 
and generous in dealing with authors, 
many of whom are mere babes-in-the- 
woods when it comes to contracts. James 
Hilton engagingly related his own ex- 
periences with such a publisher in a re- 
cent issue of the Atlantic. 

Another problem, with economic and 
aesthetic aspects combined, has occa- 
sionally been discussed—the effect of the 
movies and radio on books. Possibly 
Hollywood and radio programs are ab- 
sorbing literary talent to such a degree 
that literature is impoverished—but 
without producing many visible master- 
pieces in the two other arts by way of 
compensation. 

To complete the literary record of 1946 
the deaths of some noted authors may 
be mentioned. Countee Cullen died on 
January 9, 1946; E. Phillips Oppenheim 
on February 3; Booth Tarkington on 
May 19; Frank Case on June 7; Gertrude 
Stein on July 27; H. G. Wells on August 
13; Sir James Jeans on September 17; 
Stewart Edward White on September 
18; Ernest Thompson Seton on October 
23; May Sinclair on November 14; 
Valentine Williams on November 20; 
George S. Chappell on November 25; 
and Damon Runyon on December tro. 


Natural history aids in the teaching of usage. Did you ever hear a katydid 


say, ‘“Katy done 
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Understanding the American Heritage 
A Classroom Experience: 


G. R. CARLSEN? 


It is a strange thing to be an American 


Neither a place it is nor a blood name. 
America is West and the wind blowing. 
America is a great word and the snow, 

A way, a white bird, the rain falling, 

A shining thing in the mind and the gulls’ call. 
America is neither a land nor a people, 

A word’s shape it is, a wind’s sweep. 


Ix TRYING to express his own feeling of 
America and its culture, Archibald Mac- 
Leish says: ‘‘ America is a great word.... 
a shining thing in the mind .. . . a word’s 
shape.” He tells us that it is not a con- 
crete entity, not a country or a people; 
but it is an idea, a spirit that has grown 
out of the people’s evaluation of their ex- 
periences. 

When we try to dig into our minds to 
see what we understand of America, what 
this shining thing is for us, we find a lot 
of tag ends of memory. I suppose, first of 
all, that we think of those personal things 
that advertisers made much of during 
the war: the crowd at the corner drug 
store, vegetable stands lining the roads in 
the autumn, rippling fields of golden- 
green wheat, family Thanksgiving din- 
ners, church socials, and high-school 
commencements. When we dig further to 
find the significance, the meaning of these 
memories, when we look for the central 
unity in them, we start to remember the 
things writers have said better than we 
can express ourselves: Thomas Jefferson’s 


* Read at the Atlantic City convention of NCTE, 
November, 1946. 


? University High School and University of 
Minnesota: 
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“When in the course of human events 

; the unquenchable spirit of Cap- 
tain Ahab seeking Moby Dick; Lincoln’s 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all, with faith in the right’’; an elec- 
tion in Seasoned Timber to decide wheth- 
er Jewish children should be excluded 
from the public academy; Hyman Kap- 
lan’s struggle with the English language 
in Mr. Parkhill’s night class. 

The things that stick in our minds, the 
things America means, are best seen 
through the concrete and dramatized ex- 
periences of men and women presented 
for us in literature—experiences selected 
for us by the writer and clothed in words 
of beauty, for literature has the power to 
carry a shining thing in the mind because 
it articulates the timeless quality in the 
living, the thinking, and the feelings of 
people. 

Recently a student mentioned in a 
theme he was writing that “literature 
makes you see more clearly.” Isn’t that 
the point? Literature does have the pow- 
er to make us see clearly because it lets 
us experience and feel vicariously. 

What we as English teachers want to 
do, then, is to help boys and girls under- 
go the experiences that have crystallized 
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into this shining thing in the mind that is 
America. We have to decide what were 
the crucial things that happened to peo- 
ple on this continent that led them to 
evolve the American culture. What have 
been the feelings, what have been the 
thoughts, what have been the struggles 
of the American people? And then we 
have to select literature within the range 
of boys’ and girls’ understanding that 
will make it possible for them, too, to 
share in the common experiences out of 
which has grown the idea. 

A course organized from this point of 
view has been evolving in the eleventh- 
grade class of the University of Minne- 
sota High School for the past few years. 
The English teacher and the American 
history teacher have worked together. 
Students meet for one hour with the 
English teacher and for a second hour 
with the history teacher. At times, the 
division is broken, and the students meet 
for a two-hour stretch with both of the 
teachers. Therefore the program has a 
great degree of flexibility. 

Both teachers have had trouble in 
working out the pattern of the course be- 
cause they are both subject-matter ex- 
perts. Thus, the history teacher felt that 
the course must stick rather closely to 
the chronological pattern. She was will- 
ing that the English teacher fit in litera- 
ture paralleling the pattern she set up. 
Similarly, the English teacher had trou- 
ble in breaking away from the familiar 
approach of separate units of composition 
and literature. This conflict seems a ma- 
jor one in any such attempt. Somehow 
we must get subject-trained people to 
organize a course that will draw from 
both fields—one which will distort 
neither. 

Even after working with the course for 
several years, the fear and dissatisfaction 
of both teachers has not been completely 
overcome. However, the approach was 
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made by keeping our attention focused 
on the central question: What are the 
crucial experiences of the American 
people as a whole that have brought 
about the present concept of values? 
These then should be the experiences 
that each new generation should share 
vicariously in order to become effective 
members of the total society. We decided 
that the following seem to be such crucial 
experiences: the conquering and sub- 
duing of a continent, the peopling of a 
continent with immigrants from all the 
nations of the world, the struggle of the 
people to achieve freedom (along with 
the struggle for political freedom has 
gone the continuing struggle to achieve 
social, economic, and personal freedom), 
the industrialization of American civili- 
zation with its ensuing conflicts, and the 
conscious struggle of American scholars 
and artists to develop a concept of cul- 
ture and civilization different from that 
of Europe. 

We have tried various ways of organ- 
izing these experiences for the students. 
We have built units on regionalism, units 
on the contributions of the minority 
groups, units on the problems of the peo- 
ple of America, units on the criticisms 
that have been made of American life. 
Finally, we have arrived at three big 
areas that seem to cover the ground fair- 
ly well. The first of these is concerned 
with the struggle of the people for the 
land; the second, with the struggle of the 
people for freedom; and the third, with 
the struggle of the American people to 
build a culture out of their new life and 
out of their new conception of freedom 
and equality. I should like to describe 
each of these in some detail. 

The first unit has finally evolved into 
what we call “The Struggle for the 
Land.” It grew out of our feeling that 
one of the unique and crucial experiences 
of the American people is their nearness 
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to the frontier, their closeness to physical 
hardship and privation at the hands of 
nature. Our early pattern of life was one 
that made comradeship, sharing of ma- 
terial possessions, openheartedness, and 
free intermingling of peoples a necessity 
in the face of the tremendous job of living 
in a new continent. It is interesting in 
history to watch the pattern of the fron- 
tier’s fight for the democratic values 
against the more conservative points of 
view of the older sections of the country. 

We started the work with the division 
of the class into committees, each to 
study one of the areas of original coloni- 
zation. Those studying the southern set- 
tlement compiled the history, collected 
pictures, and read such things as Cap- 
tain John Smith’s Journal and Simm’s 
The Yemassee. Similarly, other groups 
attacked the settlements in New York 
and New England. Here literary mate- 
rials such as The History of New York 
.... by Diedrich Knickerbocker, The Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow, and Rip Van Winkle 
were read. Anne Bradstreet’s Journal and 
Sewall’s Diary, The Gray Cham pions, and 
The Scarlet Letter helped the group who 
were working on the New England settle- 
ments to sense something of the qualities 
of life and the values of the Puritan peo- 
ple. Groups shared their findings through 
reports, short dramatizations over the 
public address system, and the presenta- 
tion of films and pictures they had gath- 
ered. Similar group procedure was used 
frequently throughout all the work of the 
course. 

Next we took up the westward move- 
ment, using materials that describe the 
first thrusts into the West—things like 
Drums along the Mohawk, The Trees, and 
The Fields, Deerslayer, and Young ’Un. 
Then we moved to the settling and pop- 
ulating of the Middle West through the 
books of Cather, Aldrich, and Rélvaag. 
The opening of the Far West was seen 


in Death Comes for the Archbishop, Fisch- 
er’s The Mothers, and Carr’s Mother of 
Smiths. Finally, we moved to pictures of 
the last frontiers in books like We Live in 
Alaska or Wilderness Wife. 

Another topic that emerged in this 
unit was that of the immigrations of vari- 
ous groups of people to America and the 
cultural pattern that they brought with 
them. Smail groups of students read such 
books as The Promised Land, Anything 
Can Happen, Shake Hands with the 
Dragon, and Giants in the Earth. Through 
the reports that were given to the class, 
the students as a whole started to sense 
the great mixture of people that has pro- 
duced the American scene. 

Another such subtopic that seemed to 
fit in as a part of the major unit was the 
agrarian movement. We stressed through 
literature the quality of living and the 
kind of people that rural life produces. 
Red Rust is a book about my section of 
the country that helps students sense 
these values, as is Wild Geese. As the 
Earth Turns shows the roll of the seasons 
on a farm. We also included pictures of 
the sharecropper and the drought victim 
as they are presented in such books as 
Grapes of Wrath, The Golden Bowl, or in 
Bromfield’s new book, Pleasant Valley. 

The unit offered numerous chances for 
speech and writing activities. One of the 
sources of information about frontier so- 
ciety was, of course, the family stories of 
the students’ ancestors. Most students 
could find incidents about pioneer and 
immigrant life from their own people. 
These stories, both written and told, 
helped boys and girls sense the common- 
ness of the pioneer tradition in our back- 
ground. 

The mechanics of language were han- 
dled in conjunction with such writing. 
Certain errors appeared frequently 
enough in a set of themes to warrant 
treating them in a day’s lesson. Occa- 
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sionally, work days were set aside for stu- 
dents to work on the individual errors 
that they had made in their themes. 
Thus the work of the language arts pro- 
gram all grew out of the central focus of 
interest. 

The second, and probably the most 
important, of the major topics was con- 
cerned with the struggle of the American 
people to achieve freedom. Certainly in 
this area students need to have drama- 
tized and personalized for them the ex- 
periences that led people to conceive of 
and desire freedom. Thus the starting 
place of the unit was not with pictures of 
the American Revolutionary period but 
rather with books from all periods and 
all countries that show why individuals 
want freedom. Students read to find out 
what freedom is and why people give up 
security, family, and position to fight for 
it. A book like Boyd’s Drums shows a 
young man from a comfortable family 
whose whole life has been based on the 
Tory values of security and comfort. His 
experiences are presented so that slowly 
we see the dawning in his understanding 
of the idea of freedom. Howard Fast’s 
new book, The American, is interesting 
in tracing a person’s slow conviction that 
justice is worth fighting for though he 
ruins himself in the attempt. His earlier 
Citizen Tom Paine presents much the 
same point of view. 

Another part of the unit was con- 
cerned with the expansion of the idea of 
political freedom to include the concepts 
of economic and social freedom. Much 
of the material that students read in this 
connection was frankly critical of the 
American experiment. Some _ students 
read such things as Norris’ The Octopus 
and Sinclair’s The Jungle and Lewis’ 
Mainstreet and Babbitt. This section of 
the unit has the effect of counteracting 
one of the dangers of the program in the 
American studies: that of fostering a 
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smugness in the students about the 
greatness and the rightness of the United 
States. We wanted students to finish the 
unit with the feeling that much has been 
accomplished but that much more needs 
to be done before we approach the millen- 
nium of which Whitman sings: ‘“‘ When 
through these states walk a hundred mil- 
lion of superb persons.”’ 

In this unit, writing assignments were 
designed with the intent of getting stu- 
dents to see the meaning of freedom and 
equality in their own experience. For ex- 
ample, they tried to remember some sit- 
uation in which they had experienced 
the frustration of being dominated by 
another person or by a situation. Such a 
conflict was used as the basis of an 
imaginative piece of writing. A few stu- 
dents got together and worked out a 
radio skit around the books they had 
been reading. Occasionally students 
dramatized a radio skit such as Benét’s 
‘Listen to the People” for the rest of the 
class. All these activities, we hope, help 
to develop power over language as well 
as to bring the concepts into the stu- 
dent’s immediate consciousness. 

The last big unit was one devoted to 
the struggle of the peoples of America to 
achieve a culture. The vastness of the 
subject necessitated a great deal of selec- 
tion. Certain major topics emerged that 
small committees prepared for special re- 
ports. Such things as education, religion, 
the growth of the free press, scientific dis- 
covery, social planning for a better life, 
contributions of small groups of people, 
the radio, and the motion picture are ex- 
amples of such topics. These topics were 
directed by the history teacher with the 
English teacher contributing by helping 
students take notes, organize materials, 
and deliver reports effectively. A few of 
the superior students were introduced to 
such works as Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought, Brogan’s The 
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American Character, and Curti’s The 
Growth of American Thought for special 
reports. Peattie’s Journey into America, 
Bulosan’s America Is the Heart, and 
Jackson’s The Faith and Fire are simpler 
books giving a picture of the meaning of 
American culture to individuals. 

Students did some work with the folk- 
lore of American life. They listened to 
folk music, the Negro spirituals, the fish- 
ing songs of New England, the cowboy 
ballads, the ballads of the Scandinavian 
immigrants in the Midwest, the songs of 
the lumberjacks, the songs of the bayous, 
and the mining songs. From such songs 
they tried to discover something of the 
quality of living embodied in them The 
folk heroes, the tales of Paul Bunyan, 
Johnny Appleseed, Pecos Bill, John 
Henry, all show something of the cultural 
ideal of the people. 

From these folk expressions of culture, 
the study turned to some of the major 
figures in the American arts. Emerson, 
Poe, Melville, Clemens, Whitman, and 
Sandburg were studied as major figures in 
world literature who have been developed 
by the American culture. At the same 
time students looked at pictures of the 
Hudson River school of painters and of 
such men as Eakins, Whistler, Benton, 
Curry, and Wood. They listened to Amer- 
ican composers such as Copeland, Gersh- 
win, and Roy Harris. 

Setting up such a course has certain 
dangers which need to be guarded 
against. There is, first of all, the danger 
of forcing literature into an unnatural 
pattern. We hope in our kind of organiza- 
tion that we are letting literature speak 
directly to boys and girls with its com- 
bination of intellectual and emotional 
appeal rather than using it to preach a 
lesson. We try to carry on discussion of 
technique and quality of writing along 
with discussion of idea, so that students 


will evolve standards of judgment and 
come to appreciate the better in literary 
achievement. For example, all the stu- 
dents had read ““The Minister’s Black 
Veil” to gain a feeling for Puritan doctrine 
and belief. After talking with the students 
about the ideas that motivated such a 
piece of writing, the teacher suggested 
that the class look at the story to see how 
the ideas were incorporated into the fab- 
ric of the narrative. Thus the class was led 
to analyze the construction of the story to 
see how completely Hawthorne integrates 
his symbolism into the tale itself. 

In the last unit students read some- 
thing of Whitman’s attempt to construct 
a completely new poetry capable of ex- 
pressing a democracy. Naturally they 
were curious to see how poetry would 
sound that actually embodied these the- 
ories. They looked at his poetry to see 
how many devices he uses to tie his verse 
together. Then they looked at the po- 
etry of Poe, who sounds conventional, to 
see how many of the same devices he 
uses. Thus the discussion of verse be- 
came an integral part of the course. It 
grew naturally and spontaneously out 
of the basic idea. We hope we have used 
literature as literature, as an art form, not 
as a sociological document. We have con- 
stantly emphasized in our class discus- 
sions of reading such things as the qual- 
ities of living, the values men find, and 
the yearnings men have for a better life. 

But perhaps the greatest danger in 
such a program lies in its tendency to 
foster a narrowly isolationist point of 
view. Consequently, we have tried to 
show students that the American idea is 
not an achieved thing but a dynamic and 
ever changing concept. And we have 
tried from time to time to show the cost 
in human unhappiness because this shin- 
ing thing in the mind has not yet become 
an actuality in the lives of all the people. 
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Indoctrinating for the Democratic Way of Life’ 


GEORGE W. SULLIVAN, JR.” 


Now, as never before, the time has 
come for all of us to address ourselves to 
the vital task of re-examining this prob- 
lem and our responsibilities concerning 
it. It is our truly sacred duty to probe 
the ills of our day and, using the utmost 
in skill and devotion, to diagnose our 
sickness and dissipate the anguish so 
close to our sorely troubled hearts. 

There can be no faltering because the 
second chance becomes increasingly re- 
mote. Fiery headlines detail the path to 
a seemingly inevitable destruction of our 
civilization and culture. The youth of 
the nation sit before us and in almost 
blind trust await our guidance to happi- 
ness. And surely we know that it is they 
who must recover and perpetuate our 
American ideals of democracy. 

There was a time when to teach for 
indoctrination of any credo was consid- 
ered not only a breach of professional 
ethics but also a violation of the scien- 
tific principles underlying our teaching 
job. We were to promote thought and 
adequate, correct expression concerning 
life and literature. By careful nurture we 
were to induce in the student the will to 
have a well-founded, well-considered 
opinion of his own. This was all to the 
good until it became very obvious that 
we were being something less than suc- 
cessful. Not very often did our boys and 
girls have opinions worthy the name. 
Thinking at best was a troublesome, 
profitless business, and students became 
bound by inertia and indifference. Often 

* Read at the NCTE convention, November, 1946. 


2 Teacher, Long Island City High School, Long 
Island City, N.Y. 
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the ideas they arrived at were the trivial, 
the banal, the uninspired. 

Our teaching wandered over the gam- 
ut of teaching devices, becoming less and 
less concerned with the vitality and im- 
portance of the thoughts which came to 
the fore. If our techniques were brightly 
burnished and we had resolutely and 
meticulously presented what we thought 
a total picture, we were quite content. 
We stepped aside and hoped the yeast 
would work. 

That we ourselves were people bound 
to our emotions, backgrounds, and tradi- 
tions, as well as to our ideas, and that 
this posed some opposition to our dis- 
passionate appraisal of ideas, were not so 
easily seen. Truth may have been beauty 
and beauty, truth, but our teaching was 
bringing to both a sad case of pernicious 
anemia. Under the tragic compulsion of 
a world gone mad and a United States 
confused, beset, and desperately wor- 
ried, it finally and most tardily became 
apparent that the vitamins and iron of 
our feelings for the fundamentally right 
and decent things must be readminis- 
tered—and quickly. We had to give a 
blood transfusion of our democratic prin- 
ciples to the vitiated body of ineffectual 
belief held by our students. Fortunately, 
there were many teachers who agreed 
with the new diagnosis of our troubles 
and began the new and urgently required 
treatment. 

To my mind, indoctrinating for de- 
mocracy is without the vestige of a doubt 
the only way to heal the broken body of 
civilization. And American democracy is 
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what I mean. My understanding of such 
a system of government is that the ma- 
jority rules, and the minority and the 
“minorities” are accorded respect and 
full rights and privileges, including the 
opportunity by due legal process to be- 
come the majority. It is a system where- 
by the destinies of the people are in and 
remain in the hands of the people; where- 
by the state is servant, not master; 
whereby liberty weaves a rich thread 
through all the freedoms; and whereby 
it is accepted that love of country en- 
tails profound responsibility, honesty, 
conviction, and devotion. 

Why should this process be consid- 
ered by some pedogogical purists as doc- 
trinaire and dictatorial? To teach de- 
mocracy is to draw from the wellsprings 
of a truly glorious tradition, and it car- 
ries with it the hope of the entire world. 
I mean this as no empty flag-waving. I 
mean this at the same time that I am 
fully aware of the vicious abuses which 
prevail in all too many parts of the coun- 
try. I mean this as I know that many of 
us are responsible in some measure for 
the blood guilt of war and destruction, 
however shocking such implications may 
be, however unconsciously we may have 
aided the powers of darkness. 

Let there be discussion—exhaustive, 
vehement, protracted, hearty, enthusi- 
astic—of the means to the end, but the 
need for the democratic end is indispu- 
table. By such an end, men rise once more 
to full stature and dignity. We know that, 
if we know men’s hearts. 

It takes a strong stomach and a deter- 
mined will to look at the world today, 
but we teachers must do it. All of those 
who have made our culture so sick had 
been confronted in one way or another 
by schools and teachers. It must be ob- 
vious that somewhere we slipped up, but 
that need not happen again. 


Teachers have been and always will 
be the most important of human engi- 
neers. They must once and for all realize 
the awesome importance of their jobs. 
They must become infinitely, militantly, 
resolutely, and incessantly more skilful 
in the performance of their duties. To 
love and to teach democracy are our 
mandates. 

Discouraging as the picture may often 
be, can we not take new strength from a 
close view of the positive good which has 
been wrought by successful teachers? 
There is no place in the teaching profes- 
sion for the defeatist, the faint of heart. 

At the much-maligned peace confer- 
ence in Paris and during the many meet- 
ings of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
and the Security Council have there been 
wrangling and bitterness alone? Or was 
there, no matter how confused, how acri- 
monious, an attempt—and a real one— 
to find a common ground in the interest 
of peace, in the interest of peoples every- 
where? 

Deplorable as the substitution of bul- 
lets for ballots in McMinn County may 
have been, it was an effort to ‘‘drive the 
rascals out.” In Georgia, the cold-blood- 
ed murder of four Negroes may have 
been overlooked by a Talmadge but not 
by an Arnall, to whom the shore is not 
so dimly seen. Nor by a Hodding Carter, 
nor a Virginius Dabney. Nor by thou- 
sands of troubled Georgians who are not 
impressed by the night-riding of sheeted 
hoodlums or the patriotism of Colum- 
bians. If the perpetrators of this ugly 
crime are still unapprehended, it has not 
been for the lack of effort. Someday our 
own students will even that unsettled 
score. 

Henry Wallace’s Madison Square 
Garden speech created tremendous heat, 
but the light that came from the ensuing 
controversy was all to the good. Our 
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postwar problems, particularly our for- 
eign policy, came in for greater concern 
and attention than ever before. 

All of this is by way of painting a 
black picture with overtones of gray. If 
the gauntlet has been tossed at our feet, 
we teachers must take it up. We can and 
must improve our sense of proportion 
and balance, develop our sense of per- 
spective, and rekindle our feeling for 
our profession by realizing that it is in 
our own eventual power to restore the 
beatitudes of a democratic way of life. 

Although I must perforce treat it 
sketchily, I have found effective, how- 
ever, one teaching device which covers 
the whole concept under discussion. It 
may be adjusted to all needs and to any 
length. It involves the use of all the lan- 
guage arts and all the specified mediums 
of instruction in English. It may be ad- 
justed to the speed of comprehension of 
any type learner. It may easily be cor- 
related with the work of the social stud- 
ies and with all out-of-school agencies di- 
rectly concerned with the advancement 
of the democratic idea. 

For convenience, I call it the ““‘We De- 
mand”’ project. The steps follow: 

1. Classes are asked to list from what- 
ever sources available—the picket’s plac- 
ard, the campaign poster, the protest 
marcher’s banner, the newspaper head- 
line, editorial, and column, the law, gov- 
ernmental regulation, the clergyman’s 
dictum, the lobbyist’s program, the ad- 
vertisement, the petition to Congress, the 
peace conference, the trade conference, 
the suit before the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, and, among many others, 
even the parent’s ultimatum and the 
child’s supplication—all demands and 
requests and pleas made and directed to- 
ward individuals, groups, or nations. It 
is obvious that the wealth of material 
which can be explored and the original 


research required should bring the en- 
tire problem into sharp focus. 

2. These demands are next examined 
and classified. Committees may well ex- 
plore the merits of these requests to de- 
termine their legitimacy. They may also 
determine the differences between the 
personal, selfish demand and that which 
is for the greater good of the greater 
number. Basic universal rights may be 
compared with the narrower, more spe- 
cialized rights of certain groups and na- 
tions. Here the problem of the majority 
and the minority emerges into truer pro- 
portion. 

3. The class sets up a provisional gov- 
ernment and makes preliminary explora- 
tion with a view toward creating a con- 
stitution embodying the best of all demo- 
cratic expression. The teacher must de- 
termine the extent and depth of such a 
probe depending upon the interest and 
the ability of the class. A fine opportun- 
ity here presents itself for study of to- 
talitarian and democratic states and 
their modifications, set up by the de- 
mands of the people as inspired and ex- 
pressed and controlled by leaders of one 
sort and another. Emphasis should be 
given to the fact that the articulate few 
usually channel the will of a people. Par- 
liamentary skill, debate, and discussion 
techniques are thus developed. 

4. A balance sheet of American de- 
mocracy is next drawn up, the assets be- 
ing the successes and fruitful possibil- 
ities; the liabilities, the abuses and short- 
comings. 

There is no time to go further than to 
list an agenda for topical survey in the 
continuing sessions of the course here 
suggested: 


1. Rights versus privileges 
2. How may demands be realized—the legality 
of the method 
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3. The facts—how to get them—how to use 
them 

4. Obstacles in the path of realization of de- 
mocracy 

5. Citizenship and its responsibilities 

6. Government and its responsibilities 

7. Pressure groups—their recognition and 
evaluation and comparison 

8. Contributions of all types of people to all 
types of our national heritage 

9. How to win people toward the democratic 
belief 

10. Safeguards for democracy 


Such a project, so inadequately out- 
lined here, is entirely flexible. Any part 
or all may be undertaken. It may be lim- 
ited to weeks or extended to years. It 
may be part of the curriculum or, with 
modifications, the entire curriculum. 

Does it not become apparent that in 
the execution of this enterprise we can 
employ our whole bag of tricks and our 
very complete arsenal of materials: liter- 
ature, composition, the interview, the li- 
brary, fact-finding bodies, letter-writing, 
the newspaper, the magazine, the radio, 
the motion picture, the assembly pro- 
gram, the forum, formal and informal 
discussion, debate, and others? 

The concept of indoctrination for de- 
mocracy is, of course, not new, nor the 
methods. However, is it so familiar, so 
buried, as to be, now of all times, at its 
greatest degree of impotence? Unless and 
until we teachers of English are willing 
and determined to re-examine our pur- 
poses, to redefine our democracy so as 
not to shred it on the barbs of doctrinaire 
rigidity and exactitude; unless and until 
we find new hope and faith in the basic 
premise that the people shall inherit the 
earth, that they deserve to, that they are 
capable of using it wisely, then we shall 
have lost our priceless chance. A noble 
heritage will have become an ignoble 
curse. The destructive products of nu- 
clear fission will obliterate our culture, 


and re-creation will be left to a new time, 
a new place, a new way of life. 

I believe to the utmost that we all 
want to preserve and to cherish our de- 
mocracy. We want it to live up fully to 
its great promise. However, do we want 
it so much, so fervently, that indoctri- 
nating for it becomes a sacred trust, a cru- 
sade, or is it to be merely a way of earn- 
ing a living reduced to uncertain dollars 
and cents? Do we want it enough to push 
aside our eternal quibblings and bicker- 
ings, the splitting of hairs? Shall we pile 
up our democracy on the rocks of pre- 
cious distinction, such as whether social 
studies are more to be studied than Eng- 
lish, whether that literature is good only 
if it evokes social consciousness and car- 
ries a worth-while social message? 
Whether grammar shall be ‘‘procedural’”’ 
or “substantive?” 

Having set up our courses of study, 
predicated on our American ideal and 
having made them the best that a will- 
ing, intelligent, and crusading profession 
can give us; having trained our teachers 
to the peak of skilled and devoted per- 
formance, need we lose ourselves in the 
mazes of very detailed, relatively minor 
aspects of implementation? Or shall we 
realize that all that goes on in the world 
is grist to our mill, that, whatever our 
terminology, our method, our approach, 
our end purpose is to stimulate complete, 
reasoned thought, and to see it to proper 
and full expression and civic action, so 
that the democracy we so long have 
sought becomes happy reality and not 
nebular hypothesis? 

Another point cries to be made. On 
far too many occasions, the teacher has 
shown unwholesome timidity. He has 
demonstrated an unnatural humility. 
He has meekly, uneasily, and tremulous- 
ly accepted the mandate, the judgment, 
the patronizing of public philistines and 
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arrogant ignoramuses who put a high 
nuisance value on our profession and its 
responsibilities. 

Then it must be that the next step in 
our reorientation is to proclaim a very 
great reaffirmation. Teaching is inescap- 
ably essential, its responsibilities cosmic 
in importance, and the teacher a minister 
of the faith—that through democracy 
lies the way to salvation. Let us be in- 
creasingly united; let us be increasingly 
aggressive; let us make it a fight and a 
good, hard one. Let us not relax into the 
complacency of polite round-table dis- 
cussion. We must accept misunderstand- 
ing, opposition, and even contempt as 
we accept the proverbial slings and ar- 
rows. But the job is the thing, and we 
must get on with it. 

Next, it seems to me, must come com- 
plete acceptance of the fact that de- 
mocracy is people. That means our stu- 
dents; it means teachers, and it means all 
people everywhere. It means understand- 
ing of conditions and degrees; it means 
that the race is to the swift and to the 
slow. It means that there is a great com- 
mon denominator, the human spirit. It 
means, as a magazine writer has it, that 
“the solution of any problem is no harder 
than the human heart.” 

It must inevitably follow, therefore, 
that all our courses of study must be 
based upon, must be centered in, the en- 
tire area of human relations. Everything 
that we do in class and out, we must do 
as real human beings, to and for human 
beings. We shall mark our failures as we, 
in whatever way, divide or split this 
conception of oneness or wholeness. 
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In the recent stirrings denoting an in- 
creasing awareness of the educational 
problem, Life magazine said editorially, 
“Given half a chance, Americans will al- 
ways go for education with a bang. More 
and more Americans must be given that 
chance. This investment in what Van- 
nevar Bush correctly calls our greatest 
national resource could not help but pay 
abundant dividends. But before we 
dream of the future, we must act in the 
present teacher emergency. We have got 
to take the rubber bands off our wallets 
and do something handsome for our 
teachers.”’ 

All of us will certainly applaud such a 
sentiment, but we cannot wait for a just 
reward of our due; it is our duty to “do 
something handsome,’’ now and forever- 
more, for our boys and girls who are the 
real hope of the world. 

From every quarter of the globe come 
alarming reports of increasing skepticism 
concerning America’s motives and sin- 
cerity. Millions of the helpless and the 
hungry and the homeless are reaching for 
the bread and the promise which have al- 
ways been forthcoming from this coun- 
try’s greatness, abundance, and gener- 
osity. There is almost panic in their 
agonized pleas. “Can we trust you, 
America? Can we believe?”’ 

And how shall we teachers answer? Do 
we believe? In country, in ourselves, in 
the people, in what we are doing, in what 
we still need to do? If we do, we are all 
right. We shall win through. No twen- 
tieth-century Wordsworth will need to 
say, ‘‘We have given our hearts away.” 
We shall have got them back. 


To teach the correct spelling of all right, write it on the blackboard with all wrong. 
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Respect for Personality’ 


ROBERT W. ROUNDS? 


Onz very important phase of the guid- 
ing philosophy of teachers of English 
during the atomic age seems clearly indi- 
cated to me. It is predicated on respect 
for personality. That is nothing new, but 
it is something that has not always been 
practiced. Now that we have arrived at 
the situation in world affairs in which the 
very survival of civilization depends up- 
on understanding and getting along with 
others, this philosophy seems -of great 
importance indeed. 

I have attempted to organize my 
thoughts along the following lines: (1) 
we must get to know and understand our 
pupils; (2) we must ourselves respect the 
personality of the individual; (3) we 
must aid our students to achieve that 
same respect. 

In the first place, we must get to know 
and understand our pupils. We need to 
get behind their classroom masks and 
find what they are really like, what kinds 
of homes they come from, what they do 
outside school, what interests and de- 
sires and fears they have. Without this 
understanding, maybe we teach English. 
With it, we have a chance to teach boys 
and girls. 

I was having pretty tough sledding 
with a ninth-grade group organized on 
the basis of reading deficiencies. It was a 
rather frustrating experience both for 
them and for me. We took a period off 
once, and they started to talk about the 
work they did outside school. Several of 

*Read at the Atlantic City convention of 
NCTE, November, 1946. 

4State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y. 
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them caddied at the Montclair Golf 
Club, and they had a good deal to say 
about the conditions under which a 
caddy works. One boy worked nights in 
the kitchen at Pal’s Cabin. He admitted 
that he was underage for a job involving 
liquor and said that he would be fired if I 
told. He just wanted to stay until he was 
old enough to quit school and get a full- 
time job. One colored girl cleaned apart- 
ments after school. Another had full 
after-school responsibility for three 
younger children in the family, since her 
father and mother both worked in war 
plants. The only boy whose work I had 
known about previously ushered in a 
theater. I had seen him there. A period 
such as this is a good move toward un- 
derstanding and recognizing personality. 

This year my college freshmen (I hope 
that I may be pardoned for stepping be- 
yond the confines of the present limits of 
secondary education!) wrote the auto- 
biographical sketches required by the 
personnel department first as themes for 
English. Some of their reserve had been 
broken down two weeks before by a 
camping-orientation program, but even 
so the pictures were surprisingly reveal- 
ing. The ex-G.I. self-portraits were prob- 
ably the most interesting, since their au- 
thors had achieved a perspective on their 
own lives not often reached by college 
freshmen. But the girls’ papers also 
offered background essential to under- 
standing—farm life or urban, happy 
home relationships or broken, friend- 
ships or loneliness. 

Creative writing offers another excel- 
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lent means for getting to know boys and 
girls. If you can impress upon them your 
feeling that they are all unique individ- 
uals; if you can persuade them that, if 
they can write accurately about their 
own impressions of life, those impres- 
sions will have meaning and value for 
others; if you can get these concepts 
across to them, they will tell you about 
themselves. 

I have given three possible ways by 
which the teacher of English may get to 
know his students—through conversa- 
tion, through autobiographical sketches, 
and through creative writing. Others 
just as good will occur to you. However 
we do it, we must get to know the young- 
sters we teach before we can reach any- 
thing like our full potential as teachers. 

My second point is that we must our- 
selves respect the personality of the indi- 
vidual. This concept is vital. We may 
know all there is to know about the field 
of English, we may be able to detect a 
dangling modifier or a faulty parallel 
construction in a split second, we may, 
apparently, even sense all the beauty and 
meaning in the world’s literature; if we 
do not have respect for personality, we 
cannot teach. 

I shall give a horrible example of the 
lack of this respect. The teacher was a 
perfect disciplinarian. I took something 
to her while her class was in session. She 
had a boy beside her desk, scolding him 
for some offense or other—I forget what. 
When I entered, she said, in a voice 
everyone could hear, “Mr. Rounds, what 
do you think of a boy who would do a 
thing like this?”’ And then she told what 
he had done. What kind of learning is 
taking place there, within the boy and 
within the class? 

To set against that experience, here is 
an account of a project carried on by an 
eleventh-grade English class under the 
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supervision of Miss Helen Levy in the 
Pierre S. du Pont High School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Part of Miss Levy’s story 
follows: 


The project grew out of discussions, reports, 
motion pictures, and lectures during Brother- 
hood Week. Some days later, James Archer, 
ex-sergeant of the U.S. Marine Corps, asked the 
teacher for “‘a little private time to talk some 
things over that are bothering me.” That after- 
noon Archer told haltingly, with a limited but 
vivid G.I. vocabulary, of a visit to his former 
buddies. “It’s awful,” he concluded, “the way 
they’re living. No decent people ought to live 
like that. That’s not what we fought for. We’ve 
got to get decent quarters for them. I can’t 
think of a better place to put brotherhood into 
practice than to get out and fight for good hous- 
ing for the boys who did get back. I want to take 
it up with my veterans’ association. Will you 
help me to know how to go about it? And I 
think these kids can do something, too.” 

Archer asked the teacher to present the 
problem to the English class to see what they 
would do. “I’m not very smart—never was 
much in school—and I guess I’m not much 
better now.”’ Academically, perhaps he is right. 
But he has courage, tenacity, and sincerity. 
Assured of the teacher’s active co-operation, he 
promised to take the project to the class the 
next day. But when he faced thirty-four staring 
youngsters, he was red and tongue-tied and 
turned helplessly to the teacher, who then 
stepped forward and engaged him in conversa- 
tion audible to the whole class. He spoke eagerly 
to her, retold the story of his visit to his bud- 
dies, and reiterated, ‘“That’s not what we fought 
for.”’ Forgetting his embarrassment in his earn- 
estness to get aid, he at last turned full-face to 
the class and asked if they wouldn't help. The 
response was unanimous and enthusiastic—and 
unthinking. But the project was under way. 


From this beginning, these eleventh- 
graders went on (ably guided by their 
teacher) to ask questions in class and at 
home about housing, to write a letter to 
the local housing authority, to quiz him 
when he spoke to them, to find what was 
being done in Washington about the 
problem, and, many of them, to express 
their convictions in letters to their repre- 
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sentatives in Washington. Some of the 
students found themselves disagreeing 
with their parents. These students felt 
that under the circumstances they 
should not express their opinions to 
Washington, but they eagerly accepted a 
suggestion that they might write what 
they thought and then destroy their let- 
ters. 

The teacher summarizes the study this 
way: 

Was the project worth while? The teacher 
feels that the answer is in one boy’s comment. 
Looking up after signing his name, he sighed, 
grinned, and said out loud, “Gee, it’s great to 
feel that you can really help someone.” 


Participation by English classes in 
school government seems to me another 
good example of respect for personality. 
In the Passaic Valley Regional High 
School, Little Falls, New Jersey, one 
English period a week was set aside last 
year for discussion of student govern- 
ment problems. 

I have been attempting to illustrate 
recognition of personality in situations 
which seem to put language skills in a 
secondary position. There are certainly 
many times when there is a need for more 
direct teaching. Can we maintain respect 
for the personality of our students and 
still teach grammar, sentence structure, 
spelling, and punctuation? In a way, 
that is a silly question, is it not? How can 
we respect our classes and not teach those 
skills, not help pupils to grow to their full 
capacities? In another sense, however, 
the question is not silly, for much teach- 
ing of grammar and mechanics is done 
without relation to the needs or interests 
of the pupil. 

I have a sheaf of papers which seems 
to me to provide one answer to the ques- 
tions of the previous paragraph. The 
papers came to me from Miss Dorothy 
Williams, supervisor of English in the 


schools of Wilmington, Delaware, and 
they are the result of a letter-writing 
project conducted in the Bayard Junior 
High School there. Since they were soon 
to choose high-school courses, eighth- 
graders made a study of vocations. First, 
a letter was written to the principal, ask- 
ing permission to make individual voca- 
tional visits away from the school. Then 
pupils wrote first drafts of letters asking 
for appointments. These were copied and 
sent. When interviews were granted, pu- 
pils brought notes from home granting 
parental permission for the interviews. 
After the event, the pupils wrote reports 
of what had taken place. All the writing 
by pupils was closely checked by’ their 
teacher, Miss Mabel Wright, for correct 
letter form and mechanics; and a com- 
parison of first drafts and final copies 
seems to indicate that real learning 
took place. 

I certainly have not said all I should 
like to about the necessity for the 
teacher to recognize personality, but per- 
haps I have succeeded in indicating the 
degree of importance I attach to it. 

My third point is that we must aid our 
students in achieving respect for the per- 
sonality of the individual. This point is, 
of course, very closely related to the sec- 
ond. If the teacher respects personality, 
the pupils are likely to; if the teacher 
does not, nothing he can do will teach his 
pupils what he lacks. The discussion 
must not simply stop there, however, for, 
in addition to acting as an example, the 
teacher can stimulate much positive 
growth in understanding. 

The English Journal articles of Miss 
Belle McKenzie of Seattle have given 
excellent illustrations of methods by 
which individual respect for personality 
may be increased. Miss McKenzie has 
succeeded in making her classroom a 

3 Now in Wilmington High School. 
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place where students talk freely about 
the various problems confronting them. 
When an individual hears the problem of 
another, he gains a keener understanding 
of what makes the other the kind of per- 
son he is. And with understanding is 
likely to come respect. 

The teacher car increase his pupils’ 
respect for personality in many ways, 
but most of those ways depend on this 
basic one: he must let his students be 
themselves in his classroom. The at- 
mosphere of the place must invite free 
expression of opinion. There must be op- 
portunities for personalities to bump 
against each other. Otherwise, how can 
we be sure there is growth in respect? 

The experience of gaining respect for 
other personalities within the classroom 
will, of course, aid the pupil in adjusting 
to personalities outside the classroom. 
But the necessity for this outside adjust- 
ment is so urgent that the teacher should 
not leave it to chance. Already much is 
being done by English teachers in the 
secondary schools to turn the minds of 
their pupils to problems of discrimina- 
tion against minority groups. Almost any 
issue of the English Journal gives evi- 
dence of this. There are many ap- 
proaches. While reading is not within the 
range of this discussion, I cannot help 
mentioning here John Hersey’s //iro- 
shima. I spoke a minute ago of the 
urgency for recognition of, and respect 
for, personality beyond the confines of 
the classroom. If you and your pupils do 
not sense this urgency, read Hiroshima. 

I should like to suggest one approach 
to personality adjustment outside the 
classroom. Most of us react rather slowly 
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to theoretical preaching, while a con- 
crete demonstration of a theory—even if 
it is a single isolated example—moves us 
quickly to action. Rather abstract dis- 
cussion of the necessity for respect of per- 
sonality may not do much to change 
fundamental attitudes; but bring a pre- 
viously despised Japanese-American into 
the presence of your boys and girls to tell 
his story and to answer their questions: 
What result would you get? Perhaps it 
might be better simply to begin with 
very local prejudices. Ask your pupils 
what persons outside school they dislike. 
They might mention a storekeeper, a 
policeman, a streetcar motorman, the 
truant officer, a junk-dealer, the manager 
of the five-and-ten. Are there not im- 
mense possibilities for the kind of growth 
we are looking for in such situations? 
Think of the values inherent in this ex- 
perience, for example: A group of boys 
and girls who have customarily mocked a 
Jewish junk-dealer go, after their teacher 
has paved the way, to visit him in his 
home. 

I have been talking about the neces- 
sity for the recognition of personality. I 
am happy to close with the words of one 
whose language is more forthright but, 
who, it seems to me, is saying what I 
have been attempting to say. General 
MacArthur, at the Japanese surrender, 
said this: 


The problem basically is theological and in- 
volves a spiritual recrudescence and improve- 
ment of human character that will synchronize 
with our almost matchless advance in science, 
art, literature and all material and cultural de- 
velopments of the past two thousand years. It 
must be of the spirit if we are to save the flesh. 


For examples of the metrical feet use the names of members of the class: 
Elaine, Pierre; Mary, Henry; Marilyn, Hannibal; Ann, Bill. 
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Communication Is Health; Communication Is 
Truth; Communication Is Happiness 


ROSEMARY DENNISTON? 


Every thinking person is now con- 
cerned about waging peace and _pros- 
perity at home and abroad. As Emerson 
remarked in The American Scholar: “ This 
time, like al] times, is a very good one, if 
we but know what todo with it.’”’ Perhaps 
the best contribution we as English 
teachers can make is to get on with our 
proper job: teaching young people to 
read and write English to the best of 
their ability, provoking them to think 
for themselves, exposing them to the 
ideas of the world’s great literature, giv- 
ing them the tools with which to finish 
the job. 

I have been asked to tell you not what 
I preach but what I practice in one part 
of our job, fostering individuality 
through writing. I should say that this 
practice is in part determined by my cir- 
cumstances—having fifty to sixty elev- 
enth- and twelfth-grade students of 
above-average intelligence, most of whom 
are going to college. And perhaps I 
should say what I mean by individuality. 
Hitler was an individualist, and so is 
Ezra Pound. Fostering individuality for 
the sake of being individual ends in sui- 
cide or in a sanitorium. Fostering indi- 
viduality for the sake of educating, liter- 
ally “leading out,” adolescents from their 
own self-centered lives into an awareness 
of and respect for the lives of all other 
individuals regardless of color, creed, 
class, or nationality—that is our job. 


* Given at the NCTE convention, November 20, 
1940. 
Chatham Hall English department. 
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“Humanism and the Belief in Man”’ in 
Archibald MacLeish’s* sense of the 
phrase must be the basis of individuality 
if we are going to maintain peace. Wil- 
liam Allan Neilson* once said: ‘‘The 
secret of people’s getting on together is 
the secret of changing the emphasis from 
trying to grab the maximum for oneself 
to that of trying to find how much one 
can give, how much one can do, how 
completely one can fulfill duty and obli- 
gation.’’ Growth as an individual means 
acquiring this ability to change the em- 
phasis from rights to responsibilities, 
this balance between personal freedom 
and restraint, and it is most rapid during 
the four high-school years. 

I have taken my title from a remark- 
able passage in Virginia Woolf’s essay on 
Montaigne: ‘“‘Communication is health; 
communication is truth; communication 
is happiness. To share is our duty; to go 
down boldly and bring to light those 
hidden thoughts... . ; to conceal noth- 
ing; to pretend nothing; if we are ig- 
norant to say so; if we love our friends to 
let them know it.’’s Certainly the ability 
to communicate what we see, feel, and 
think through language, the basic instru- 
ment of communication among men, in- 
dicates health; our aim is truth; success- 
ful communication brings about happi- 
ness. That an increasing command of 
language signifies growth in an individ- 

3 Atlantic, CLXXIV (1944), 72-78. 

4 Chapel talk at Smith College, October, 1937. 


5’The Common Reader (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1925), p. 96. 
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ual goes without saying—at least to Eng- 
lish teachers. And high-school training in 
composition can do much to stimulate 
the student’s discovery of himself, his 
world, its meaning, and his responsibility 
to it. 

Early in the year, before we begin to 
write, I talk with my classes about the 
dependence of civilization on communi- 
cation; about language and meaning, 
“the tyranny of words”; about imagery 
and connotation; about intellectual hon- 
esty in writing—‘ to conceal nothing; to 
pretend nothing’’—the necessity of being 
one’s self and writing simply what one 
knows or feels; about originality, which 
they commonly confuse with novelty; 
how it exists in every human being, not 
in the subjects we write about; and how 
it is, as John Livingston Lowes® said: 
“The gift of seeing and seizing the latent 
possibilities of familiar things,” like the 
opening lines of The Canterbury Tales, 
which after five hundred years retain 
their April freshness. I read them Emer- 
son’s ‘In every work of genius we recog- 
nize our own rejected thoughts 
Great works of art have no more affect- 
ing lesson for us than this. They teach us 
to abide by our spontaneous impression 
with good-humored inflexibility then 
most when the whole cry of voices is on 
the other side” (Self Reliance). 

Of course, we have discussed in study- 
ing literature the organic relation of form 
and content, how everything from a 
corkscrew to Paradise Lost has a pattern, 
a design inseparable from the thing it- 
self. That is all I ever say about style 
because I agree with H. L. Mencken’ 
that ‘‘style cannot go beyond the ideas 
which lie at the heart of it. If they are 
clear, it too will be clear. If they are held 

6 Convention and Revolt in Poetry (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1930), p. 117. 

7 The Fringes of Lovely Letters. 


passionately, it will be eloquent. Trying 
to teach it to persons who cannot think, 
especially when the business is attempted 
by persons who also cannot think, is a 
great waste of time. For I doubt that the 
art of thinking can be taught at all—at 
any rate by school teachers.” 

I always read to the Seniors (and para- 
phrase and simplify for younger classes) 
the excellent first chapter of The Art of 
Description by Marjorie H. Nicolson, in- 
cidentally, the best teacher I ever had. 
Students find provocative its analysis of 
the three essentials of good writing: 
(1) accuracy of perception, (2) sincerity, 
and (3) interpretation or significance. 
My first writing assignments naturally 
stress the first two of these, but even- 
tually we struggle with the third, with 
their interpretation of the experience 
they write about, their point of view, 
their judgment, implicit or explicit. 

For the sake of convenience, I divide 
composition into four types: expressions 
of personal opinion and observation; ex- 
position of events or ideas; so-called 
“creative” writing; and literary criti- 
cism, which belongs perhaps more to the 
study of literature and so is beside the 
point, except to say that it, too, adds a 
very great deal to the cumulative proc- 
ess of learning to write. 

The first, the expression of personal 
opinion and observation, involves de- 
scription of sights, sounds, smells, tastes 
—trying to convey the actual physical 
sensation; descriptions of people or ani- 
mals, including, after a class reading of 
The Grammarian by Richard Lockridge 
and of George Lyman Kittredge by Stuart 
P. Sherman, a theme about a respected 
teacher, doctor, or minister in action; 
and informal essays, after we have been 
studying them (Lamb’s “Christ’s Hos- 
pital Five and Thirty Years Ago”’ makes 
a good model for one on their own 
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school). The writer with the seeing eye, 
interest in the suggestiveness of common 
things, and delight in the world of eye 
and ear needs no suggested subjects. 
The child with eyes that see not often 
has them opened by having to write 
about people, places, and things he sees 
and is grateful. To him I suggest sub- 
jects, my own and selections from Mary 
Ellen Chase’s Constructive Theme Writ- 
ing and various other handbooks. I have 
often had eye-on-the-object descriptions 
written in a class period and then read 
the results the next day; no two are alike, 
which demonstrates the point about 
originality. Then there are reminiscent 
themes, where “the glory and the fresh- 
ness of a dream” are recollected and 
recorded in order to share with others 
early sorrow, adventure, discovery, 
books read, trips taken, nurses endured, 
parents loved or lost, heroes worshiped, 
and the infinitude of things that make up 
childhood. Autobiographical accounts of 
current experiences in reading; play, 
movie, or concert-going; athletics; re- 
ligion; extra-curricular activities like 
student government and the race-rela- 
tions and world-outlook branches of our 
school Service League, and so on, offer op- 
portunities for self-analysis and evalua- 
tion of the experience. Individual growth 
seems to come from the effort to be per- 
fectly honest, to admit failure, knowing 
that confidential matters will remain con- 
fidential. ‘Communication is truth.” 
The second, exposition of events and 
ideas, includes themes dealing with cur- 
rent events, the war, fascism, the United 
Nations, the control of atomic energy, 
racial prejudice, the meaning of America, 
social problems, educational and eco- 
nomic democracy, and various other 
events and ideas met in the study of his- 
tory, science, Bible, and the classics—all 
based upon reading and study, often 
upon articles in the Aélantic and sugges- 


tions in its monthly study plans. Here 
the facts must be accurate and so or- 
ganized as to make some point or reach 
some conclusion. The theme may take 
the form of a personal experience, a 
factual article, an editorial, a definition, 
or a letter. While these themes are often 
incomplete or confused, they lead to in- 
terest in ideas, in historical background, 
in national and world affairs, apprecia- 
tion of good newspaper and magazine 
articles, and some realization of what is 
involved in finding the truth in the welter 
of Dad’s business and politics and in the 
biased writing and radio reporting of our 
so-called “‘free”’ press. And occasionally 
they lead to artistic creation, as the time 
several years ago when I gave each mem- 
ber of a class a war map cut from PM 
and asked them to write in one class pe- 
riod their reaction to it. One girl wrote a 
sonnet on how she and her brother used 
to play shipwrecked in the Pacific and 
now he was; and another wrote a ballad 
on the war-game landings on her beach 
the previous summer and the real inva- 
sion yet to come. 

The third, “creative” writing, cer- 
tainly cannot be taught. Talent is inborn, 
not acquired. But by requiring high- 
school students to try to write stories, 
poetry, and occasionally plays, talent is 
sometimes discovered and creative ap- 
preciation of literature is certainly 
heightened. I ask for poetry only after 
we have been reading it and the students 
know the common meters and stanza 
forms and have discussed the nature of 
poetry, reading the definitions of Hous- 
man, MacLeish, Frost, Sandburg, 
Wordsworth’s Preface, and Marie Gil- 
christ’s useful little book, Writing Po- 
etry. For those who have no talent, writ- 
ing a parody of a well-known poem is a 
helpful exercise, and the suggestions at 
the end of the poetry chapters of Boas 
and Smith’s Enjoyment of Literature are 
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useful. I do not encourage them to write 
free verse until after they have produced 
several attempts which scan, because too 
often it turns out to be prose cut up into 
lines. Likewise, assignments in story- 
writing come after the reading and 
analysis of a number of stories. They con- 
sist of simple efforts to create a char- 
acter in a situation which involves some 
sort of conflict, and we talk a good deal 
in class about the business of selecting 
the essential details which will convey 
what the writer wants, noting that even 
Joyce or, say, Thomas Wolfe is forced to 
select. We try to plan the incidents, 
dialogue, time covered, point of view. I 
emphasize over and over the necessity of 
using material that they know something 
about firsthand, how their accounts of 
murder or dope fiends or gangsters or 
what have you sound like poor imitations 
of the movies or slick-paper magazines. 
Students who are concerned about the 
shortcomings of life today, who are 
aware of the potentialities of man and of 
what Kenneth Grahame, explaining his 
own preoccupation with childhood, called 
“the most priceless possession of the 
race....the wonder of the world,” 
never lack for story material. For the 
others, there are good hints for plots at 
the end of Men and Moments, edited by 
DeLancey Ferguson, and elsewhere. 

Each finished product is the result of 
several days of class discussion and often 
of individual consultation. I urge my 
students to be as critical of their own 
work as possible. I try to allow time for 
them to re-read, to use a blue pencil, to 
re-write, and then to see if their fellow- 
students and I get the impression they 
meant to convey. A classmate can often 
explain a failure to communicate when I 
cannot. The school literary magazine and 
the Atlantic contests are incentives be- 
yond the natural satisfaction that comes 
from successful expression. 
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Finally, I conceived the idea of having 
the Seniors write a paper evaluating 
their high-school education, first explain- 
ing what is meant by the liberal arts; 
then telling frankly what, if anything, 
they got of permanent value from each 
department of study, from athletics, 
chapel, current events, our Senior course 
in the causes of the war and the problems 
of reconstruction, and all other extra- 
curricular activities in which they have 
participated; and, in conclusion, saying 
why they are or are not going to college. 
These papers have been from ten to 
thirty-five pages long. They have fur- 
nished a welcome opportunity to get 
some perspective on four packed and 
hectic years and to think out, apparently 
for the first time, what education really 
means. From them I have learned a great 
deal about the developing individualities 
of my students and also a great deal 
about teaching! 

Not many of all these themes have real 
artistic value, but some always do, and 
frequently from unsuspected quarters. 
The aim of such a composition course, 
however, is not artistry but humanity; 
and through it, or something like it, 
which demands rigorous thought and 
continuous writing, boys and girls are 
often made actively conscious of the 
beauty—and ugliness—of the world, of 
the brevity of fads and fashions and the 
eternity of truth, of the unfinished busi- 
ness of democracy, of the vast complex of 
problems of these times which they must 
soon be responsible for, and, perhaps 
most important of all, they often dis- 
cover themselves and clarify through 
writing about it what they really believe 
in and will act upon. 

In the long, painful process of learning 
to write effectively, we teachers are the 
catalytic agents. We know that com- 
munication is health, truth, and happi- 
ness, 
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SepremBer came and the opening day 
of school. I left early for my new teach- 
ing assignment at Franklin Junior High 
School. In the darkness of the early 
morning hours, I walked fast. A drunken 
man reeled near me. ‘Where are you 
going?” he said. 

For a split second, I wanted to an- 
swer, ‘‘Home.” 

September always had been a happy 
month for me. This was a different Sep- 
tember. Some of the boys and girls at 
Franklin School had spent time in a re- 
formatory; some of them were below 
normal in intelligence; many of them 
were underprivileged. 

The first days were more than difficult. 
My high-pressure program failed. There 
was fear and distrust in my heart; there 
was no understanding. 

We teachers in the English depart- 
ment began a testing program in the 
school to see what the I.Q.’s really were 
and to see what the reading levels were. 
We used the California and the Otis tests 
and found the range to be from 45 to 116, 
with most of the students placed between 
70 and go. We used the Shank reading 
test and found that the school averaged 
fifth grade in reading ability, with many 
reading on a primer and first-year level. 
As faulty as group testing is, we were able 
to get a better understanding of this 
school. 

We learned that approximately one- 

tRead at the Atlantic City convention of 
NCTE, November, 1946. 

2 Oklahoma City schools. 


third of our three hundred and thirty 
youngsters came from broken homes and 
that only seven of them had any books at 
home to read or ever saw a book after 
school hours. 

With the voluntary assistance of the 
boys and girls, the dirty, old books of an 
unused library were discarded—all the 
unread books that had been sent from 
other schools to this underprivileged one. 
Backed by financial assistance from the 
generous Cosmopolitan Club, from inter- 
ested friends, and from the Oklahoma 
City School Board, we purchased many 
new easy books: the nice, thin books 
that these boys and girls liked and the 
fatter ones that they learned to like. 

Each Friday was made a free- 
reading day. The youngsters were 
permitted to read any book they desired 
during the English period. Here was the 
golden opportunity for a teacher to lead. 

Perhaps there is a tendency among us 
all to aim too high in our book selections. 
We must reach down and find the indi- 
vidual’s interest and ability level. Criti- 
cism is expressed against our using ‘“‘ mys- 
terious books,” as one of our boys calls 
them. Many of the boys and girls have 
been started down the reading road this 
way. We put books everywhere—bright, 
colorful books. Classroom libraries are 
very important for the success of a read- 
ing program. 

It has been three years since we started 
our library program. During these years 
the generous Oklahoma City Cosmopoli- 
tan Club of men has given our school twen- 
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ty-five dollars a month for library books. 
We have accumulated a sufficient number 
so that the books may be checked out for 
home reading. Requests come from moth- 
ers, brothers, fathers, and sisters. We 
hope that soon it will be possible to in- 
clude the community in our library plans. 
The books have changed this school. 

There was an about-face in what we 
considered as the essentials in the Eng- 
lish department. We concentrated on the 
verbs and the pronouns, on letter-writ- 
ing, on letters of application, on simple 
themes, and on punctuation. We put the 
major emphasis on developing the read- 
ing abilities, on dictionary work, and on 
spelling. We are working constantly on 
our curriculum, trying very assiduously to 
give each student exactly what he must 
have to live most completely in the world. 
Their school days are numbered. We 
must be very sure of our objectives. 

We keep the spelling level in line with 
the reading level. Spelling is often taught 
very unsuccessfully because we aim too 
high. Spelling and reading demand dif- 
ferentiation in our instruction. 

Dr. Betts’s wonderful telebinocular re- 
veals that 65 per cent of these youngsters 
have ocular troubles. Mrs. Margaret 
Aiken, our very able school nurse, man- 
ages by means of the Rotary Anns, the 
Kiwanis Club, the Council of Jewish 
Women, and others to secure funds for 
glasses and for taking care of our general 
health needs. Dr. W. S. Farmer devoted- 
ly and skilfully fits glasses on most of our 
youngsters at cost. When visual re-educa- 
tion is necessary, he arranges for it at 
very low cost. 

We do not yet have the many instru- 
ments that we want. We think that a 
teacher in remedial reading work cannot 
get the job done with books alone. There 
is a psychological impetus that comes 
through using the reading instruments. 


The flashmeter sold by the Keystone 
View Company is an excellent device for 
developing phonics. Surely too long we 
have neglected this phonetic training. 
Our large mixed-dominance group can- 
not succeed without phonics. 

Our classrooms resemble an old-fash- 
ioned country school, with everyone 
helping. We encourage the boys and 
girls to work with helpers until a second- 
semester third-grade reading level is at- 
tained. We think that one cannot suc- 
cessfully solo until he has reached this 
level. Often we find a boy who needs ex- 
tra practice on a lower level. He would re- 
sent being “‘put back,” but he is usually 
very willing to become a helper; he is 
flattered by this device. These remedial 
reading cases have developed many com- 
plexes; we must be very careful and very 
skilful in handling them. Certainly we 
must deal with each child as an individ- 
ual. 

We do not think it wise to deceive a 
child as to his reading level. Having 
learned the truth, he is challenged to go 
upward, to see how much he can do in 
one year. Sometimes we find an amazing 
person who can raise his level five years 
during one school year. Last year the en- 
tire school made 2.2 years’ gain. 

We seat the classes at small typing 
desks, two at each desk. Bulletin boards 
make small stalls. This arrangement we 
borrowed from Dr. Betts’s very fine 
clinic. 

Teachers argue that the basic books 
are not interesting for older students. We 
surely do need much new material for 
these older ones. However, by combining 
the workbook with the text, one can suc- 
cessfully use this material with most of 
the students. We use the Scott, Fores- 
man series; the Row, Peterson series; and 
others. Carol Hovious’ Wings for Reading 
is a must; the boys and girls like it very 
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much. Then we find most helpful the 
Gates testbooks and the Crabbe-McCall 
testbooks. 

Perhaps more important than pro- 
cedures and books is the teacher’s atti- 
tude. She must believe in her ability to 
succeed in this type of work. She must 
inspire her pupils to a like belief. With 
the zeal of a true crusader, with optimism 
and courage and a godlike devotion to 
her large responsibility, she must light a 
torch and lead forward. An ordinary 
teacher can better serve elsewhere. 

It is not easy to win boys and girls who 
have known hunger and cold, boys and 
girls who have been frustrated by our 
school work, boys and girls who have 
spent time in reformatories and prisons. 
Perhaps no type of work is so full of dis- 
couragement at the outset; but no other 
work brings such everlasting joys when 
the change comes to some blocked life. 

We can institute every kind of pro- 
gram, but we will never get the job done 
unless we do work on the reading block. 
Even a small gain will satisfy an individ- 
ual. Everyone wants to be able to read. 
Countless hundreds with whom I have 
worked have made soul confessions to 
me. Just last week one man said, “I have 
never told this to anyone before. Often 
in my life I have thought about killing 
myself because I could not read.” This 
was amazing; the man is very successful 
and has such a happy, carefree attitude 
toward life. Many of these frustrated 
ones are very negative and sullen. 

Three years ago Thomas came to 
Franklin. His doctor-grandfather brought 
him. Thomas had a fine mind and learned 
to read. Gradually his personality 
changed. Today, he is a leader in our 
school; he is courteous and polite to his 
teachers. The inability of a child to suc- 
ceed in his school work is a mighty force 
in loading our reformatories and prisons. 


One must work on the reading block 
if he is to effect a rehabilitated person- 
ality. 

What a large part reading can have in 
the life of a socially starved person! It 
was a cold day. A youth stood at my 
door. He had reached school sooner than 
I. The thin rags covering his starved 
body were icy to my touch. ‘Come in, 
Chester. You do not look very happy 
this morning.” 

“I’m not happy. I’ve had a bad time. 
Pa’s in jail, too. The law got him.” 

Then out rushed his story. Mother 
had a baby girl. No doctor would come. 
He finally got two sailors. The father got 
drunk and violent. The fourteen-year-old 
lad was compelled to have him put in 
jail. 

“T came to get a book, Mrs. Robinson. 
I’ll have to stay at home this week.” 

He walked three and one-half miles for 
a book on that biting cold winter morn- 
ing. As long as I live, I shall remember 
that dear child. He is so much greater 
than I—so much greater than I ever 
could be. 

Experiences such as this one; the sym- 
pathetic, guiding hand of my very fine 
principal, Mr. Clarence Huffman; and a 
will to succeed kept me at Franklin 
School during that first year. However, 
many times I wanted to turn on my heels 
and say, “‘Home.”’ 

Then came the month of May. School 
was over—all over. My homeroom boys 
had gone. It had not been like so many 
other last days of school that I had ex- 
perienced. I sat at my desk. Slowly the 
door opened and into my room walked 
Leon, a difficult reformatory case. Trem- 
blingly, he approached me as I rushed to 
meet him. I placed my hand on his shoul- 
der, and he said, ‘I liked your reading. 
You will be here next year, won’t you?”’ 
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With stars in my eyes and a bell ring- 
ing in my heart, I chokingly answered, 
‘Ves, Leon. Of course I shall be back 
next year.” 

I walked over to the window. With 
misty eyes, I looked across the prairies. 


Far away loomed the gray, stone walls of 
a reformatory; I saw a long line of 
boys and girls walking toward it. Sud- 
denly I thought of Jacob’s ladder which 
reached to heaven. That is it, dear God: 
‘Give me height.” 


How English Teachers Can Help 
Retarded Readers 


RALPH C. PRESTON?’ 


Tue establishment of reading clinics 
throughout the country has not been 
wholly beneficial. Their very existence 
has caused a number of teachers to wash 
their hands of responsibility for retarded 
readers. ‘Let the clinics take care of 
them!’’ has been a growing attitude. 


ENGLISH TEACHERS ARE EQUIPPED 
FOR THE JOB 


It would be unfortunate if clinics 
should ever come to be regarded as the 
sole repositories of wisdom and resources 
in aiding poor readers. They are already 
tremendously overrated for their capac- 
ity to overcome habits and attitudes 
that prevent effective reading in high 
school. It is to the English classroom 
that we must look increasingly for help. 
It is here that the prime conditions for 
successful therapy are to be found. Why? 
Because it generally has a warm, familiar 
atmosphere; because it is usually super- 
vised by a teacher who is steeped in the 
humanities and who is, therefore, far 


"Read at the Atlantic City convention of 
NCTE, November, 1946. 


2 University of Pennsylvania. 


more likely to recognize the fundamen- 
tal purposes of reading and the need for 
motivation than narrowly trained clini- 
cians, so many of whom are preoccupied 
with psychological analysis and drill; 
furthermore, the English teacher’s 
knowledge of diction, etymology, syl- 
labification, phrasing, outlining, and 
other technical aspects of language well 
qualify him for applying basic remedial 
techniques. 

Some contend that English teachers 
are likely to have too lofty a conception 
of language to be helpful in dealing with 
such mundane affairs as reading dis- 
abilities. While this may be true of a few 
teachers of English, most of them are 
undoubtedly willing and able to perform 
the job but are hesitant because of 
unfamiliarity with the literature of re- 
medial reading. This defect is easily cor- 
rected. There is little in the technique of 
diagnostic and remedial reading that 
cannot be and has not been mastered by 
English teachers. Many of them have 
discovered it to be a fascinating field 
which aids them in dealing successfully 
with that portion of the high-school 
population that reads poorly. 
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ELIMINATING THOSE WHO REQUIRE 
CLINICAL HELP 

Precisely what can English teachers 
do? First, they can discriminate between 
the disabilities that may be overcome in 
the classroom and those disabilities re- 
quiring so much time or special knowl- 
edge that it would be unrealistic for busy 
teachers to undertake their treatment. 
Only a small proportion of retarded 
readers fall in the latter class, but their 
general character should be known. A 
number of those with extreme disability 
conform to a pattern with the following 
peculiarities: Tasks calling for clear 
visual imagery are difficult. For example, 
a word apparently learned today will 
quite likely not be recognized tomorrow. 
Hence flash-card devices fail with these 
pupils. In fact, other ““common sense” 
methods for improving reading misfire. 
There may be ambidexterity or other 
signs of mixed dominance. There may be 
reversal tendencies in reading, writing, or 
speech. There is almost certain to be an 
accumulation of discouragement which 
has various ways of displaying itself. An 
illustration of this type is found in the 
case of R. A., a ninth-grade girl whose 
reading comprehension was at fifth-grade 
level. She performed well at mathe- 
matics, however, and in certain other 
tasks demanding intellectual ability. 
She wrote with her left hand and she 
used her right hand in cutting with 
scissors. She alternated between the 
right and left eye in sighting. She hopped 
on her right foot, yet consistently used 
her left foot in kicking. She had always 
experienced difficulty in reading and 
spelling. She made frequent reversals in 
reading and writing and even occasion- 
ally in her speech, as when she said 
“street-nut-wall” for Walnut Street. Her 
eye movements in reading were char- 


acteristic of primary-grade children. 
Such cases as this require laborious train- 
ing. Unless a teacher is prepared for a 
grueling tutorial assignment, he had 
better avoid personal frustration and 
possible damage to the child and refer 
the student to an understanding and in- 
formed expert who is prepared to give 
the frequent, prolonged, and specialized 
instruction which is required. 

Others whom the English teacher is 
justified in referring to an appropriate 
specialist include any poor reader with 
emotional tangles. K. S., for example, 
was a poor reader who when writing 
would tightly squeeze his pencil, who had 
a stammer, and, although he gave an 
appearance of being poised before his 
classmates and teachers, would weep 
upon slight provocation in circumstances 
not requiring the maintenance of a false 
front. Poor vision is another cause of 
poor reading which obviously calls for 
special treatment. 

Following elimination of factors such 
as the foregoing, English teachers may 
determine at what point or points a 
given retarded reader needs help by 
answering three questions: (1) Is he a 
slow reader? (2) Does he have an unduly 
limited knowledge of words? (3) Does he 
have difficulty in retaining and organiz- 
ing what he reads? These are the crucial 
questions. To ignore others may appear a 
dangerous oversimplification of the in- 
ventory a diagnostician should use. 
Granting the possibility of other factors 
and intricate combinations of factors, 
these three questions indicate the cate- 
gories into which virtually all reading 
disabilities at the high-school level fall. 
Brief sketches of typical cases will be 
drawn in the following paragraphs to il- 
lustrate how each of the weaknesses sug- 
gested by the foregoing three questions 
may be treated. 
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A PROGRAM FOR SLOW READERS 


A good program for slow readers was 
carried out in the case of M. C., an 
eighth-grade boy whose reading ap- 
peared on the basis of a standardized 
reading test to be of fourth-grade caliber. 
Inspection showed that the test score 
was actually misleading; for, while he 
read slowly and articulated each word 
with his lips, his grasp of even difficult 
material was very adequate indeed. It 
was evident that the first requirement 
was to build up his self-assurance in 
reading situations. To this end, his 
teachers permitted him extra time in tak- 
ing all school examinations. It was 
pointed out to him that he had better- 
than-average reading comprehension. 
His favorite form of reading—the biogra- 
phy—was used as the source of as many 
of his assignments as possible. He was 
encouraged to read on an experimental 
basis at a more rapid tempo than was 
comfortable. He and his parents were 
instructed in the application of various 
pacing devices appearing in the popular 
work by Norman Lewis entitled How To 
Read Better and Faster. One of his 
teachers administered a new test of read- 
ing rate and comprehension each week, 
the scores of which he plotted on a graph. 
Thus was the program designed to bol- 
ster his confidence and to improve his 
skill in reading. Improvement was 
marked. Lip-reading ceased. He dis- 
covered that he could enjoy reading 
without retracing passages already cov- 
ered. He learned that he could read some 
materials faster than others. Substantial 
improvement was measured by stand- 
ardized tests. The next step consisted of 
consolidating these gains through con- 
tinued special consideration and of 
avoiding precipitating him suddenly into 
the requirements set for those who had 
been reading fluently for years. 


A PROGRAM FOR THOSE WITH SMALL 
VOCABULARIES 


A program for increasing a limited 
meaning vocabulary was carried out suc- 
cessfully with J. E. She was a bright 
tenth-grade student who could read well 
orally and converse fluently and with 
charm. She was deficient, however, in 
interpreting what she read. Achievement 
tests had consistently showed that on the 
basis of her paragraph comprehension 
she stood in the lowest third of her class. 
Her handicap turned out to be one al- 
most entirely of a surprisingly restricted 
knowledge of words. Those such as “‘ pro- 
portion” and “‘deposit,”’ though perfectly 
pronounced, connoted but vague mean- 
ing. Her subsequent development 
showed that she merely needed to be 
stirred to an interest in words. Her Eng- 
lish teacher suspended all other assign- 
ments for her during a period when she 
read portions of a book by Van Loon. 
She was to make a note of each word she 
found unfamiliar or difficult. The selec- 
tion of this volume assured an assort- 
ment of varied and colorful words. In- 
cluded in her list were ‘‘embellish,”’ 
‘‘requiem,”’ “‘cryptic,”’ and “‘effulgence.”’ 
Their meaning was established through 
discussion, analysis of context cues, and 
use of the dictionary. Ernst’s Jn a Word, 
illustrated by James Thurber, was used 
for browsing and provided numerous in- 
teresting discussions between her and her 
instructor concerning word origins and 
meanings. This opened a new world for 
her. She learned, as a result of this pro- 
gram, not a series of specific definitions 
as much as an interest in words, a meth- 
od of analyzing words and contexts for 
cues to word meaning, and an intelligent 
utilization of the dictionary. She devel- 
oped a word consciousness which ap- 
peared to be all that was needed to over- 
come her weakness in reading. 
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PROGRAM FOR THOSE WITH POOR 
RETENTION 
R. H. was subjected to a program 
designed to aid him in retaining and 
organizing what he read. He apparently 


had never discovered a technique for - 


organizing the various impressions and 
reactions occurring in the process of 
reading. He was a taciturn twelfth-grade 
student whose low marks in school were 
significantly raised after a brief and con- 
certed attempt on the part of his teachers 
to focus his attention upon the organiza- 
tion of ideas in material read. This was 
accomplished through his reporting upon 
all required reading through a variety of 
channels: sometimes through summariz- 
ing orally, sometimes through summariz- 
ing in writing, sometimes through an- 
swering teacher-prepared questions 
about a paragraph, and sometimes 
through outlining. All these processes 
had to be taught to him specifically and 
in detail. Every opportunity was taken 
for discussing his reading with him, en- 
couraging him to contribute ideas, and in 
other ways attempting to break down a 
certain reticence. Indeed, inarticulate- 
ness is commonly associated with inade- 
quate reading comprehension. Progress 
was painfully slow, but gradually he was 
able to contribute more than a “Yes” 
and “‘ No”’ to discussions. As he increased 
his practice at recapitulating what he 
read, he also increased his facility at 
extracting and retaining ideas from 
books. This was done at a sacrifice of 
rate, but this seemed a secondary con- 
sideration and was perhaps a transitory 


matter in any case. His attitude toward 
school improved. School life for the first 
time gripped him. His teachers were 
agreed that the little effort expended pro- 
duced a more wholesome personality as 
well as a better reader. 


A REWARDING TASK 


The foregoing cases were selected for 
presentation here because the block ob- 
structing normal reading in each case 
was fairly clear cut and simple. In many 
cases of severely retarded reading, not 
one but a constellation of factors is in- 
volved; but even in more complicated 
cases an organized effort by a school 
faculty can be equally as effective. It will 
be noted that what was attempted in the 
treatment of the cases here cited can be 
regarded as belonging to an English 
teacher’s repertoire of skills. 

Many English teachers consider re- 
medial reading an annoying distraction 
from the more inviting occupation of 
developing discriminating tastes and 
critical interpretive abilities. They are 
certainly not to be blamed. Yet high 
schools will continue to receive those who 
read poorly. We can be sure that most re- 
tarded readers have suffered much in 
embarrassment, ridicule, and nagging 
and have already begun to acquire the 
excessively submissive—or aggressive— 
roles and the twisted attitudes toward 
self and society that repeated failure in 
any important activity invariably brings. 
Even the most cursory aid to these boys 
and girls will be rewarding. 
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Convention Lmpresstons 


[The Executive Committee of NCTE feels that the Journal should bring to 
those readers who miss an Annual Meeting as much as possible of its enthusiasm 
and flavor. Accordingly, we here add to the six papers immediately preceding 
and to those in the February Journal the convention impressions of three quite 
diverse personalities, and from a group of abstracts presented by a fourth mem- 
ber two summaries of addresses delivered without manuscripts. Even so, the 
richness of the program is but faintly indicated. 

We shall welcome reader opinions concerning the value of this sort of report- 
ing. Should it be repeated next year? If so, how many such “impressions” should 


be given space?—W. W. H.] 


The Council's Awareness of Reading 


STELLA S. 


Ix THE recent meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, it was evi- 
dent that the Council has a growing aware- 
ness of the necessity of improving basic 
reading skills. The programs of the various 
section meetings, probably for the first time 
in the Council’s history, included a discus- 
sion of the physical aspect of reading. For 
years the Council has been interested in the 
aesthetics of reading and in the necessity of 
arousing interest in reading. Comprehension 
of meaning, the mental side of reading, has 
had due consideration, but at the last meet- 
ing the programs included a consideration 
of the physiological and psychological, even 
psychiatric, aspects of reading instruction. 

This trend in the National Council re- 
flected in its annual program is an encourag- 
ing sign. The scholarly and illuminating re- 
port made by President Leonard Carmichael 
of Tufts College swept away many miscon- 
ceptions about eye fatigue and emphasized 
the necessity of further study of the relation 
of vision to reading efficiency. 

The recognition of the emotional blocking 
that can prevent a student’s acceptance of 
reading instruction and his co-operating in 
the learning process furnished the thesis of 

* Director, Reading Clinic, Division of General 


Education, New York University; past president of 
NCTE. 


CENTER‘ 


another report. This recognition of the part 
that psychology plays in enabling boys and 
girls to learn how to read is additional proof 
that the Council is seeking a scientific basis 
for sound procedure in teaching basic read- 
ing skills. The acceptance of the fact, as de- 
veloped by another report, that psychiatry 
is an essential agent in some corrective and 
remedial cases of reading disability, is in 
line with the latest and best thinking in the 
area of reading instruction. 

Teachers of reading found much satis- 
faction in the advocacy of a versatile, many- 
sided approach to word mastery as a factor 
of reading efficiency. The study of phonics 
was indorsed. 

In line with the newest trends in the 
teaching of reading, the necessity of teach- 
ing and improving the basic reading skills on 
secondary-school levels was.advocated by 
Mr. Wilburt P. Walters of William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, and Miss 
Rosemary M. Green, Curriculum Office, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia. The 
trend seems to be toward a twelve-year 
course of reading instruction, including both 
elementary and secondary schools. 

The implication of the report of Mr. 
Ralph C. Preston, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, is that the study of work-type read- 
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ing should be the core of the English cur- 
riculum. The conventional course in English 
can be taught more successfully if the study 
of reading is the essential part of the course, 
with the various aspects of the conventional 
English curriculum presented in relation to 
it, than if the English curriculum is made up 
of different elements, without integration. 

The true-and-tried approaches to reading 
received due attention at the recent Council 
meeting: arousing interest in reading mate- 
rials, providing boys and girls with attrac- 
tive and challenging books, relating reading 
to the emotional and spiritual growth of stu- 
dents, promoting internationalism and a 
knowledge of democracy by planned reading 
programs, the recognition of children’s read- 
ing preferences, the utilization of news- 
papers and magazines as well as books in 
developing reading habits and tastes, and 
the place of oral reading in the total reading 
program. 

One feature of the Council meeting which 
received more than ordinary attention was 


the audio-visual aids in motivating the 
reading of literature and in facilitating the 
mastery of the mechanics of English. Such 
devices are playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in the teaching of reading skills. 

To widen the attack on reading instruc- 
tion, there were reports on what is being 
done to reduce adult illiteracy, such efforts 
concentrating largely on teaching illiterate 
men and women how to read. The problems 
of adult illiteracy were sharply defined by 
the findings of the educational division of 
World War II. 

For many of his hearers, the essence of 
Mr. John Mason Brown’s address on Friday 
evening was the moral obligation to become 
discriminating readers, with skill and in- 
sight that enable one to cut through trifles 
and nonessentials to find the core of a 
literary composition. His own approach to 
books rebukes mediocrity and superficiality. 
Mr. Brown’s address was characterized by 
deep moral earnestness as well as discrimi- 
nating judgment. 


Some Observations of the Annual Meeting 


MARK NEVILLE? 


Tx theme of the thirty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, “English for These Times,” was 
strong enough in appeal to overcome the 
difficulties of the coal strike, which handi- 
capped travel during Thanksgiving week; so 
about seventeen hundred teachers of Eng- 
lish from all sections of the country met in 
Atlantic City on November 28, 29, and 30 
to discuss problems and ideas. 

The three days of general and sectional 
meetings were fruitful, but the usual inti- 
macy that characterized all previous meet- 


2John Burroughs School, St. Louis; former 
second vice-president of NCTE; chairman of the 
Committee on Reading Lists for Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 


ings this observer has attended—and he has 
attended all but two since 1927—was lacking. 
Many persons remarked that the scattering 
of the teachers among many hotels and time- 
consuming distances to the convention hall 
made warm personal group meetings impos- 
sible. The usual hotel-lobby informal gath- 
erings before, during, and after meetings 
were unavoidably eliminated, and the walk- 
ing time from the hotels to the meeting 
places kept everybody tense. Then the 
prices asked for meals were so very high 
that a great number spent what little leisure 
they had in search of eating places within 
their means. (Perhaps this fact is partially 
the reason why so much discussion was held 
during the convention about inadequate 
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salaries of teachers.) As a result, many 
delegates to the meeting feel that the 
Council should strive in the future to 
house those in attendance in one central 
hotel and to hold all meetings (if possible) 
in that hotel. 

The general and sectional meetings were 
held in Convention Hall, a tremendous 
building. The registration counter and all 
commercial exhibitors’ materials were on 
the first floor, directly beyond the entrance. 
Meetings were held in the “ballroom-level”’ 
and third-floor rooms. And the meetings 
were good. 

Naturally, many persons were highly 
critical of the addresses on the Thursday 
and Friday general programs—a healthy 
sign of the democracy of teachers of Eng- 
lish. Others thought that many of the sec- 
tional meetings were like the River Platte— 
a mile wide and an inch deep—but the gen- 
eral reaction was very favorable. A strong 
appeal for recognizing the social responsi- 
bilities of teachers of English and a stronger 
appeal for socializing methods and mate- 
rials were in evidence for three days. The 
general program reports culminated in Dr. 
Dora V. Smith’s discussion of the work in 
progress by the Commission on the English 
Curriculum. This report was excellent in 
content and provoking in its challenge. 

As usual, regardless of phrasing, prob- 
lems of speaking, writing, reading, listening, 
and literature understanding were the sub- 
jects discussed in the general and sectional 
meetings. For the most part, all the stories 
were old stories worth repeating, but a note 
of stern advice from college teachers to 
secondary- and elementary-school teachers 
was definitely heard. Many persons ques- 
tioned why all speakers on the general pro- 
grams were college teachers or teachers af- 
filiated with colleges of education. There 
was no objection to them as individuals— 
they did a good job—but why not have 
representation? Certainly, there is some 
merit in hearing in-service elementary- 


school and high-school teachers of English 
from the same platform with their college 
colleagues. And, unless these teachers are 
represented on general programs, all in 
attendance at the annual meeting cannot 
hear them, because one finds it impossible to 
attend seventeen sectional meetings on a 
Friday afternoon between the hours of 
2:15 and 4:15. 

The section meetings were well attended, 
and reports indicate that they were worth 
while and stimulating. Elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college teachers were well rep- 
resented on the many programs, and the 
audience response was quick and _ intel- 
ligent. The meeting over which this observer 
was fortunate to preside was concerned with 
guiding pupils to moral resources in litera- 
ture. The points of view of the many schools 
represented were ably presented and ably 
criticized. The persons on the program were 
intelligent, tolerant, and understanding. 
All speakers, discussion leaders, and con- 
tributors agreed that in all too many in- 
stances the hungry sheep look down and are 
fed up. 

The general meeting on Friday evening 
devoted to music, drama, and poetry might 
well have become a very pleasant memory, 
but it was too long. 

Saturday morning, devoted to three sec- 
tion meetings—elementary, secondary, col- 
lege—ended the programs on the teaching of 
English. These meetings were devoted to the 
discussion of problems pertinent to the 
three areas of instruction. 

The above over-all picture is definitely 
the painting of one individual. He can say 
with a certain background of experience 
that one never learns the answers to his 
questions at the annual meeting. He can 
also say that one does learn that teachers of 
English are a questioning group and that 
their philosophies, methods, and materials 
are dynamic. When they cease to be dynam- 
ic, one will learn the answers—and one will 
then be very sad. 
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Teaching English for What? 


SAMUEL WITHERS? 


Tow theme of the 1946 convention of the 
NCTE, “English for These Times,” was 
descriptive of its defensive and utilitarian 
attitude. The defensive stand was taken by 
most of the speakers of the general and high- 
school sessions who were honestly concerned 
with how the teaching of literature could 
keep pace with a world of shifting values, a 
world threatened by totalitarianism, an 
atomic world. It echoed criticisms both from 
within and from without the profession and 
gave validity to these criticisms. 

The utilitarian attitude, too, was taken 
by most of the speakers, many of whom 
stated their stands as explicitly as did 
George W. Sullivan, Jr., of Long Island City 
High School, whose topic was “‘Indoctrinat- 
ing for the Democratic Way of Life.’”’ Mr. 
Sullivan’s thesis was that the literature 
given to secondary-school boys and girls 
should be so selected and arranged as to 
demonstrate beyond doubt that democracy 
is the best form of government. His manner 
was convincing, and he was loudly ap- 
plauded. Others, both in formal speeches 
and informally at the luncheons, indicated 
their belief that the great job of high-school 
English at present was to rekindle the cru- 
sading faith in self-government that our 
Revolutionary antecedents had. 

Still others were not so much concerned 
with what English could do for the indoc- 
trination of democracy as they were of the 
ability to inculcate the ideals of Christian 
morality. 

Only one speaker, Theodore Morrison of 
Harvard, swam against the current. Mr. 
Morrison’s topic was “It Is Earlier than You 
Think.” Speaking in reaction to the tidal 
wave of it’s-later-than-you-think expres- 
sion, he stated his belief that literature had 
no specific message to give its readers; that 


3 Now of Scarsdale (N.Y.) High School, but at 
convention time of Goshen (N.Y.) Central High 
School. 


any attempt to work a message into it was a 
warping of the subject. “Literature,” he 
said, ‘‘is moral, because it deals with life; 
and life is moral. But literature teaches no 
specific morality.” Mr. Morrison named one 
possible exception to his point: “Most litera- 
ture tends to show the value of the individ- 
ual.” 

Teachers have been duped by the 
“What’ll it get me?” attitude. Their true 
job, I feel, should be, like Mr. Morrison’s, to 
buck the utilitarian current rather than to 
be impressed by its strength and preva- 
lence.4 

Recently I found an example of this kind 
of thought in my senior class in Goshen. 
After a four-week study of Macbeth, I came 
into the classroom to find Ed and Bill, both 
A students, arguing. 

Ed called our work “impractical,” and 
Bill challenged him to define the term. Ed 
replied that Macbeth would never help him 
to make money, to improve his personality, 
or to make him a better citizen. 

When Bill turned to me for help, I 
started by saying, “I think you’re trying to 
argue an unarguable point. If you are going 
to accept Ed’s contention that only practi- 
cal things are of worth and his definition of 
practicality, you haven’t a leg to stand on. 
Macbeth won’t make a better citizen of any- 
one in this class.” I had to urge my own 
faith that practicality was not the only 
measure of worth. I fell back on the ab- 
stract and hackneyed phrase “fulness of 
living” because I could think of no better. 

Ed asked honestly the personal question: 
Did I think Macbeth had made living any 
more enjoyable for me. I answered that I 
enjoyed not only living but thinking about 
living. “And that,” I added, “is just what 
literature is: thinking about living.” Shake- 
speare, I told Ed, said certain things that I 


4Mr. Morrison’s paper appears in the March 
issue of College English. 
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believe to be true and said them in the best 
language that I had ever seen them written 
in. 

Returning from the Convention, I could 
not help thinking of the direct applicability 
of my classroom challenge to its theme: 
English for These Times. 

Perhaps the members of the Council feel 
that, without the excuses of timeliness and 
utility, there would not be sufficient raison 
d’étre for its yearly meetings. This is far 
from true. There is always the number of 
students in a class who do not see the value 
of studying literature for what it does have 


to offer: contemplation of the parts of men 
and women in the business of living—not 
living for now, especially, but in the prob- 
lems of living that have existed since man 
became civilized and will continue as long as 
he remains so. 

How can we do better our job of awaken- 
ing a genuine enjoyment in reading of 
worth? How can we eliminate more of those 
who do not immediately feel the value of 
good literature? These are questions that 
may be partially answered year after year in 
NCTE conventions; but no number of meet- 
ings could bring us to the end of this work. 


Two Abstracts 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS NORTONS 


W: HAVE only the illusion of peace. Never 
were people so confused and melancholy, for 
we face mass obliteration. The military say 
that atomic war will not pay because cities 
will be destroyed and there will be no targets 
left to take; but biological warfare (a diabol- 
ical improvement) will leave cities standing 
as targets. The United States is in the midst 
of a dimout in which “‘the lights once again 
are going out all over the whole wide world.” 
The oldest lust of mankind is for power. 
Eugene O’Neill said to reporters, “I face the 
world with enraged resignation, with no 
values to live by today. America is the great- 
est failure in history.” The challenge of to- 
day is mass obliteration, but I refuse to 
believe we are completely licked. The values 
of living are bound to change. The United 
States has a terrifying passion for medioc- 
rity, with its many schools, good buildings 
and janitors, its underpaid, overworked 
teachers. Teachers are supposed to be the 
typhoid Marys of the capitalistic system. 
American education is a failure in the field 
of humanities, as shown by what we do with 
our leisure. Watch the average college grad- 
uate when he has twenty-four hours of 
leisure on his hands—on a train trip. He 


Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; life- 
member of NCTE. 


never reads a book; his mind is one of the 
most unused muscles in his body. He buys a 
twenty-five-cent mystery, opens the news- 
paper and turns to the weather report, the 
obituary page, sports, and the funnies. He is 
embarrassed by beauty, afraid of knowl- 
edge—has a passion for mediocrity. Writers 
write from their own certainties or follow the 
certainties of others. Recent books recom- 
mended: Laurence, Dawn over Zero; Hersey, 
Hiroshima; Koestler, Thieves in the Night; 
Count Ciano’s Diaries; Perkins, The Roose- 
velt I Knew; Wright, Black Boy; Halsey, 
Color Blind; Petey, The Street; Greenslet, 
The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. {John 
Mason Brown (author and critic).] 


I N EIGHTEEN months we have made no ap- 
preciable progress toward peace. America 
has moved toward the right, while in Eu- 
rope, west of the iron curtain, two hundred 
and forty million people are moving toward 
the left. In Europe, World War IT shattered 
the social and economic fabric. The United 
States is the only nation to emerge with its 
political and social institutions intact. Eu- 
ropeans are moving to the left because their 
political and social institutions have broken 
down, and therefore the responsibility for 
industrial production is placed on the gov- 
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ernment. The leftward movement is condi- 
tioned by how hungry they are and by the 
fact that most of the big capitalists were 
collaborationists. We in the United States 
are outside the primary area of the political 
conflict of Europe, which is between com- 
munism and socialism; the basis of the con- 
flict is security. In eighteen months Europe 
has thrown overboard our concept of free 
enterprise, of democracy. So far, our efforts 
at peace have been nibbling at the edge. 
Until Germany’s future is settled, the future 
of sixty-eight million industrial people, 
there will be no peace. The United Nations 
is based on the assumption of unity between 
the major powers—and there is no unity. 
We are fat—while the rest of the world is 
lean; no foreign nation will base its policy on 
gratitude for what we did. We fought the 
war in comfort and security; now we must 


substitute intelligence for experience in war. 
The men making the peace are following the 
old pattern. The real problem of peace is 
basically what we and other nations are 
willing to pay in terms of sovereignty, what 
we are willing to demonstrate in tolerance. 
Traveling throughout the country, I have 
found vast numbers of Americans, from 
Union League members to the lumberjacks 
of Washington, who regard another war as 
inevitable but cannot appreciate the price. 
Many even regard war with equanimity. 
If we cannot substitute intelligence for 
actual experience in war, the time for us 
to enjoy our heritage is short. We cannot 
construct a peace on the slogans “Bring the 
boys home” and “Get tough with Russia.”’ 
The existence of the planet is at stake. 
[Edward Murrow (C.B.S.), “The Pursuit 
of Peace.”’| 


Present-Day Pertodical Publcations 


WILLIAM M. CAMPAIGNE' 


A COMPOSITE LIST 


Th list of magazines which this article 
presents is a composite one based on an 
extensive city library collection, a well- 
stocked city newsstand, and the maga- 
zine racks of a large city high school. 
Obviously, it is selective; even so, the 
list appears extensive when set down in 
print. A cursory glance, however, will 
remind the reader that these are all well- 
known national periodicals—with the 
possible exception of those in italics. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call 
attention to these newer publications, to 
establish a thoughtful relationship 
among the periodicals that pour from the 
presses daily, and to indicate the upward 

‘Rome Free Academy, Rome, N.Y.; until re- 


cently head of the English department, Goshen 
(N.Y.) High School. 


trend of prices in the magazine field. 
Many price changes occurred during the 
past summer; others may occur before 
this reaches print. 

The author believes that reference to 
such a list early in the school year would 
contribute to a greater awareness on the 
part of English teachers of the wealth of 
worth-while material that floods homes 
and libraries each month, to more judi- 
cious buying on the part of school li- 
brarians, and to a greater tolerance on 
the part of all of us when we realize how 
much there is of value outside our accus- 
tomed orbit. 


THE NEWER PUBLICATIONS 


World Report is an attempt to do on a 
world-wide scale what U.S. News has 
been doing for years on a national scale. 
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Some teachers will want to become ac- 
quainted with both these publications. 
They are put out by the same company 
and may often be found side by side on 
the newsstands. Pageant, after a pre- 
carious first year, has hit its stride and is 
giving Coronet keen competition. 

Free World is appearing with astound- 
ing regularity on the list entitled “Ten 
Outstanding Magazine Articles’ which 
is posted in many libraries. Asia, and the 
Americas (the magazine’s full title) is 
another publication which now has a 
world-wide viewpoint. 

Holiday reflects the same trend to- 
ward world thinking, but it is a glamor- 
ous travel magazine carrying much en- 
ticing advertising for a travel-hungry 
America. 

Woman’s Day has grown beyond all 
expectations; it is now fourth in circula- 
tion among such homemaking journals. 
Its sales outlet is exclusively through 
A. & P. Stores, which makes sucha record 
all the more remarkable. The sudden suc- 
cess of Seventeen has prompted Junior 
Bazaar to enter the teen-age field in the 
higher-priced bracket. 

Pic, after many years as a sensational 
picture magazine, has become a rather 
stable family journal for the returning 
veteran. Science Illustrated will probably 
have more eye-appeal than its prede- 
cessors in this field. 

Although the motion pictures have 
many attractive magazines to display 
their wares, the stage has few. For those 
who do not maintain the scholarly atti- 
tudes of Theatre Aris, the fairly new 
Stage Pictorial is a welcome arrival. It 
deserves the attention of both teacher 
and librarian. Some students will never 
get any closer to the legitimate theater 
than through its attractive pages. 

For teachers of English, the Saturday 
Review of Literature would seem to be an 


indispensable tool, especially with its 
present alert editorial policy inaugurated 
by Norman Cousins (author of Modern 
Man Is Obsolete). For those interested in 
furthering racial understanding, Com- 
mon Ground is a new publication for the 
exchange of ideas. 


INDIVIDUAL CLASSIFICATION 


The four main categories, and the sub- 
divisions under each, are entirely the 
author’s. They are the result of four re- 
visions, with additions and deletions. 
The general magazines most teachers 
read or use regularly, in or out of class. 
The women’s magazines are familiar to 
most of us, male and female alike. It 
behooves all of us, especially women 
teachers, to examine occasionally the pe- 
riodicals printed for the masculine 
mind(?). They are not as attractive or as 
appealing as those in the other lists (ex- 
cept to their readers), but they form a 
basis of understanding with those same 
readers. Those listed under special 
groups are, of necessity, an arbitrary 
selection, but they should broaden the 
thinking of those who seldom venture 
beyond the first three lists. 

If this list seems overextended, we 
must realize that a state library, such as 
the one in the State Education Building 
at Albany, N.Y., catalogues over 5,800 
publications! The present list includes 
cighty-two titles. I have excluded many 
that might be considered of equal impor- 
tance.? Many have their imitators, either 
good or bad. 

No pulp magazines have been included 
(the three adventure magazines notwith- 
standing)—and we know their number is 
legion; motion picture publications have 
been reduced to two—and they take up 

2 A new arrival to watch with interest is ’47, Mag- 


azine of the Year. Its list of contributors reads like a 
Who's Who of contemporary literature. 
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considerable space on the newsstands 
and in adolescent lives; no comic maga- 
zines have been mentioned—and surely 
they must have contributed to the paper 
shortage during the war! 

Selectivity, even among the better 
magazines, must be our goal. Reading in 


periodical literature will take place in 
spite of, if not because of, the teacher. 
It is our responsibility to see that young- 
sters know where to find the best and the 
most stimulating in present-day periodi- 
cal publications—and still get their book 
reports in on time. 


PRINCIPAL MAGAZINES 


General Women Scientific American... 
I Popular: Mechanix Illustrated .15 
= Journal............ $0.25 Science Illustrated.... 
Cosmopolitan 35 Good Housekeeping. -35 Popular: 
Comment: 35 Popular Photography —.25 
Junior Bazaar...... +35 Modern Screen...... 

House and Garden... —_.35 Stage Pictorial. ..... 25 

Current History..... .25 Businessmen: 

Thoughtful: 
35 Country Gentleman. 

Adventure: F l 
Nat arm Journal....... 05 
New Republic. . 15 Adventure.......... .25 Intellectual: 
Asia............... 4° 28 Vital Speeches. ..... -T5 
Free World......... 40 Like: Survey Graphic..... .30 

Unique: Field and Stream.... —.25 Saturday Review of 
National Geographic .50 Outdoor Life....... 125 Literature........ 15 
New Yorker........ New Masses........ 15 
1.00 Popular Science. . .. . .25 Commonweal....... 15 
.50 Popular Mechanics.. Common Ground..... .50 


While teaching diacritical marks in speech, I often mention the fact that 
Wednesday and handkerchief are the two words in the English language which 


have silent d’s. 
VENTURA (CALIF.) JUNIOR COLLEGE 
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Round Table 


YOUTH AND I: ONE WORLD 


Before school this morning while I was 
playing Scarlatti’s Pastorale, a landscape 
somewhat in the manner of Giorgione came 
to mind for apparently no reason at all it 
seemed, except that this music, so chaste 
and simple, determined the image. As I was 
still pressing tiny crescendos into the short 
oaten trills, and stealing a bit of time for the 
mordants, the school bell rang, to remind me 
of my meeting with the Student Council to 
help them decide whether the eighth grade 
should be allowed to hold a party longer 
than 9:30 on Friday evenings. 

These abrupt changes from one’s own 
level to that of youth forces the teacher 
spontaneously to make readjustments and 
re-evaluations as fast as the turn of a grid- 
dle. It is somewhat like shuttling from ma- 
turity to youth and back again—a change 
that cannot be effected by the mere memory 
of our own youth but by a sympathy that 
recognizes youth’s sovereign realities. This 
recognition that the eighth-grade party is as 
real to pupils as the secretaryship of a local 
group supporting a world court is to me the 
essence of real teaching. Whatever may be 
his excitement about the Giraud-De Gaulle 
affair, the good teacher will pause willingly, 
quickly go over to the youth world, and sit 
down with Mary to explain that her par- 
agraph on the rhythmical creation of beauty 
in Poe’s “‘stories”’ is a slip and that one does 
not copy from a book and call it one’s own. 
But the teacher may not do this counseling 
as if from afar, looking down from a higher 
level, dog-earing the page in the New Re- 
public with some irritation, and wishing 
some day to be relieved of all these minutiae. 
The teacher is not the god of deism, imper- 
sonally aloof, though provident; he is the 
spirit that comes down gladly to assume the 
flesh of youth. But not to be aware of these 
levels, and so to identify one’s self complete- 


ly with youth—unconcerned whether or not 
the Allies make a deal with Crown Prince 
Umbert—is to remain juvenile one’s self, a 
characteristic common to many teachers in 
spite of their degrees and their years. 

Thus does a teacher live on two levels: 
one, built of himself, adult and robust, 
formed from a search into life’s meaning; the 
other, a world projected by sympathy, mem- 
ory, and understanding, never quite as real 
to him but claiming in its own right an equal 
reality. And no teacher is good until these 
worlds are properly related. He learns, first, 
that by no sheer act of instruction is youth 
made mature. A teacher friend once said to 
me, after closing a book of Jefferson’s let- 
ters, “Why don’t pupils enjoy these fas- 
cinating letters? They are so easy to read.” 
I replied, ‘“‘Because pupils are not ten years 
out of college—like you. Yes, the language is 
more simple than many of our texts, but so 
is the language of the Psalms. And what 
child reads them?” 

But teachers fail more often because they 
are unable to learn from the world of youth 
than because they learn too little at their 
own level. We greatly need youth, just as we 
need sun and wind, to prevent ideas from 
being too abstract and rarefied. I fill my life 
with countless details and demands of 
youth, until I wonder how much I owe to 
myself and how much to children. My piano 
suffers, my writing is unfinished, my social 
life nearly extinct, ideas, never written 
down, are lost forever, my favorite reading, 
the Italian Renaissance, is negligible. Why? 
A class of pupils is idle in the visual educa- 
tion room; so I hunt down the mirror to the 
belloptican for the distracted teacher. Glen 
gets an hour from me after supper for the 
Annapolis examinations. A parent who 
works all day wants an appointment at 
eight. I see a boy in the library with a pic- 
ture of Cumae before him, getting a report 
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ready for ancient history; I stop and de- 
scribe it to him, for I stood on its acropolis. 
Why be a teacher if you do not care to do 
all these? 

After school it is good for the English 
teacher to take a turn to inspect the locker 
room—good for him to come upon a lone 
freshman pressing the ball of his foot with 
his fingers. And being for the moment both 
nurse and coach, the “lover of Hardy” may 
notice it is a bruise. What it really needs is a 
sponge pad, and so he hunts for one in the 
coach’s office; and when he has at last found 
it and the big sponge is taped fast, the tennis 
shoe becomes too small; so the instructor of 
“My Last Duchess” ransacks a pile of non- 
descript shoes in the janitor’s supply room. 
Why does he do it? He might be home read- 
ing The Beginning Superintendent, be mas- 
tering the ‘Revolutionary Etude.” Well, for 
one reason, here was that peculiar Shaner 
boy, never smiling, without parents, a dis- 
ciplinary problem, and maybe a little 
“something or other” like this might help 
somehow, later, in remedial reading. The 
hard truth is that he quit school the follow- 
ing week. Well, I learned even the limita- 
tions of kindness and literature. 

At times I may come upon a good paper 
that really deserves a personal criticism; but 
there is no time during my school day for 
such teaching luxury for one pupil, and I 
find myself inviting the young writer around 
for the evening. 

If I myself were not thus to get into the 
very core of that which we call school, the 
very dreams, heartaches, joys, and cares of 
growing up, my own world (the policy of the 
State Department toward Otto of Austria, 
or the new novel of Upton Sinclair) would be 
of the mind only, never being tested daily, 
hourly, by direct experience—the bruised 
foot, the insolence, the obscene writing on 
the stalls, the fluttering hopes of a scholar- 
ship, the new-found sentence skill, the 
wanton failure—mine would be a dream 
world and these but dream children. 

So, in gratitude to pupils for keeping me 
from being arty and literary, I do not hesi- 
tate as teacher of English to break off from 


Scarlatti and the Isaac Master of Assisi, in 
order to help plan a floor show for the Teen- 
Age Canteen. Has it nothing to do with the 
art of teaching? Experience will often save a 
teacher when knowledge cannot. At such 
moments life suddenly becomes of a piece: to 
splash with healthy, glowing pupils basking 
in the steaming hot shower leads me to pic- 
ture the thousands of starving children of 
Europe and to meditate in a fresh and origi- 
nal way on Churchill’s visit to the United 
States, on what the bombed-out children are 
“learning” in Berlin, and on what literature 
has to do with it all. 

GEORGE H. HENRY 


Dover Community SCHOOL 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SHOULD 
BE ENGLISH © 


Most of us agree that a word cannot be 
surely classified until it has been tagged by 
its use in a sentence, a fact established by 
the dictionaries’ giving several definitions of 
many words instead of just one. Thus, a 
word may become a noun, a verb, an adjec- 
tive, or some other part of speech. The word 
‘“‘home,” commonly regarded as a noun, is 
an adjective in “Reese hit a home run” or in 
“This is my home land.” In the sentence, 
‘“‘He came home,” the word is a simple ad- 
verb of place, except to one who feels the 
necessity of supplying. To such persons 
there seems to be evidence of some omitted 
word, a preposition probably, and the term 
“adverbial noun” or ‘‘adverbial objective’’ 
is born to plague (may I say?) the children 
who have learned the rule or definition that 
an adverb tells how, when, or where—usual- 
ly. Incidentally, I have heard children ask 
the very pertinent question, “Just what 
preposition is to be supplied?”” The word 
‘“‘to”” would lead to embarrassment, would 
it not? And the “‘back-yard” expression of 
the kids playing ball, ‘‘Home it! Home it!”’ 
leads to other and interesting complications. 
Surely it would be much easier for teacher 
and pupil to take the use-explanation! 

Note, too, ‘“‘The man came today.” Be- 
cause of the Latin classification, the word 
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becomes adverb by tradition. But it is also 
a noun. Why should it not be an ‘“‘adverbial”’ 
or “adverbial objective” noun? It really 
should cause as much confusion as **Wednes- 
day,” in “He came Wednesday,” but it does 
not, even in the face of the obvious fact that 
both are adverbs of time. Strangely, no 
tendency appears to bother us in a sentence 
such as “Red is a color,” in spite of the “‘ad- 
jective-noun” suggestion in the word ‘‘red.” 

‘Joe was a good runner, which made him 
an asset to our team.” One English teacher 
blue-penciled this construction with, ‘Never 
use a relative pronoun unless it has some 
specific word to which to refer.” We must 
hasten to observe that not all such refer- 
ences are as clear as this one, but we should 
also like to suggest that neither are all such 
references bad or incorrect. Note the slug- 
gishness of ‘‘He was a good runner, a fact 
which made him an asset to our team.” 
Note, also, that the noun ‘‘fact”’ is an ap- 
positive, and it is in apposition to the idea! 
Why is the latter sentence more nearly cor- 
rect than the first? ‘“‘Custom” or ‘‘usage’’ 
cannot explain the inconsistency, for usage 
would definitely favor example 1. 

Although few ‘“‘authorities”’ (we quote the 
word from no impulse of sarcasm; rather, be- 
cause of humility in the light of how much 
there is to learn) would insist on supplying 
an infinitive in the sentence, ‘“The people 
elected Joe president,” we are told ‘‘to be” 
should be used to enable us to construe 
properly the functions of the words in “‘They 
believed him the criminal.” Such supplying 
would not be necessary in Latin, and the 
analysis of the word relationships would be 
obvious. But I sympathize with the young- 
ster who is told that “him” is a pronoun in 
the objective case, the subject of the infini- 
tive “to be”; ‘‘criminal” is a predicate nomi- 
native (in many terminologies) but is also in 
the objective case, because it agrees with the 
subject of the infinitive! Would it not be 
easier, just as logical, and more in keeping 
with our English “tradition” if we were to 
call the two words the double object of “‘be- 
lieve”? Really, we must sympathize with 
those children who grow to hate a topic or 


subject with so many misconceptions, con- 
tradictions, and inconsistencies. We know a 
revolution cannot occur overnight, and we 
know evolution is taking place. We could 
hope to spend a small part of our effort and 
energy in hastening the day, not when we 
would be careless or slovenly, but the day 
when we would recognize that cultured Eng- 
lish is an English full of idiomatic, English 
relationships. 

And suppose we were to supply “‘to be” 
in the sentence ‘‘They named the child 
Mary”! 

The elect-select verbs present another 
perplexing problem in the passive voice. Ac- 
cording to rule, the passive voice should not 
take an object. In spite of the obvious simi- 
larity in relationships between the verb and 
its subjects and objects, “John was elected 
president”’ gives a teacher cold chills as she 
contemplates the attempt to teach it to an 
eighth-grade class. Supplying an omitted 
‘to be” (if the words are omitted) only adds 
to the confusion. “‘Retained object” is com- 
forting! But the passive voice of “give’’in the 
sentence, “Joe was given a knife,” brings on 
the chills again. Or is “knife” also a retained 
object? Or should the expression become 
“To Joe was given a knife’? 

If the student could keep things already 
learned, and keep them without irritating 
and confusing contradictions, much of the 
present confusion and resentment could be 
avoided. Apropos of this statement is the 
problem arising in the teaching of pronouns. 
(1) A pronoun is a word used instead of a 
noun, (2) Personal pronouns have three 
cases: nominative, objective, and posses- 
sive. But in the statement, ‘“‘This is his 
book,” “‘his’”’ is not a possessive pronoun in 
the possessive case, but a possessive adjec- 
tive. We are not defending the three-case 
setup. But if three cases are taught, then 
why not hold to the teaching? That is the 
point at issue here. If ‘this’ is a possessive 
adjective, then in ‘“‘This is John’s book,” 
“John’s” is also, and we could very logically 
dispose of one “case form,” one problem of 
teaching, instead of making our work harder 
by introducing a contradiction! In point, 
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also, is the declension of the personal pro- 
noun in the forms “hers,” ‘‘yours,”’ ‘‘ours,”’ 
and the like. Most texts classify these words 
as pronouns in the possessive case. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the words are never in the pos- 
sessive case (except in the archaic ‘‘mine’’). 
Note: “The book is hers.” ‘‘Ours is better 
than yours (is).”’ All three pronouns are 
nominative, are they not? And the problem 
may be solved easily by calling the words 
possessive pronouns! 

Again, the legitimacy of the relative ad- 
verb, more logically relative pronoun, in the 
expression, “This is the place where Logan 
died,” is questioned by many sincere teach- 
ers who would insist that we must keep such 
words for the adverbial classes “in which 
they belong.”’ (It would be interesting if 
some astute person could find an inconsist- 
ency in this our plea for consistency!) No 
matter how we look at the sentence, how- 
ever; the word “where” is complete and 
very useful in the relationship exemplified. 

The next two examples should make any 
teacher shudder. “‘He traveled a road made 
of crushed stone.” If ‘‘made” is considered 
a participle modifying “‘road,” analysis is 
not so bad. But to supply “which is” or 
“which was” causes trouble. And is not the 
use of the word “road” awful? What can we 
supply? And finally in the sentence, ‘“‘He 
gave candy to all the boys,” we must recog- 
nize the idiomatic “all the,’ which corre- 
sponds to the dictionary ‘only a,” “many 
a,” as a sort of double or compound adjec- 
tive, or pupils and teachers will need to be 
put into strait jackets! 

We are trying to say that English is not 
Latin, and that English grammar should be 
English grammar; that contradiction, in- 
consistency, and purism can but hinder the 
potential understanding on the part of the 
one trying to learn; and that English, as 
English, is probably the most flexible and 
expressive, even the most beautiful, lan- 
guage in the world. 


FRED R. CONKLING 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE 
NorTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 


LISTENING TO JULIUS CAESAR 


Tense drama and speed are what high- 
school students demand of literature, at 
least superficially. They greet prospects of 
Julius Caesar with a prejudiced antagonism 
or a courageous smile that proclaims, “‘Well, 
let’s get it over with!” 

Julius Caesar is not a lost cause, however; 
and there are as many ways of presenting it 
successfully as there are interpretations of 
the character of Hamlet. Orson Welles has 
made an excellent recording of the entire 
play in a slightly cut version (Columbia 
Records, Masterworks Set C-10, made by 
Orson Welles and members of the Mercury 
Theater), and these have made the teaching 
of Julius Caesar to high-school sophomores 
more of a lark than a duty. 

As a novelist reveals his setting, I plotted 
to introduce mine, directly, but casually. 
The day the unit was introduced, the quo- 
tation “‘Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend 
me your ears; I come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him... .’’ appeared on the board, 
and the bulletin board was papered with 
magazine clippings and theater booklets of 
Shakespeare’s plays. Life magazine at inter- 
vals has published scenes from Othello, The 
Tempest, and Romeo and Juliet in both seri- 
ous and children’s productions; Hamlet in 
both the uncut and the G.I. version; and 
Julius Caesar in Orson Welles’ production 
in modern dress. Providentially, also, a few 
weeks preceding this, my classes had been 
excused to see another teacher’s sound film 
of Romeo and Juliet (a rented, half-hour, cut 
version of the Norma Shearer-—Leslie How- 
ard commercial production). 

The first day of the anticipated unit on 
Julius Caesar, with the quotation on the 
board, an introduction was easy. Why was 
Caesar murdered? Because he was a tyrant. 
How the world today copes with tyrants, 
the international gangsters, the ambitious 
bullies; how unjust was Booth’s reproach as 
he murdered Lincoln, ‘Sic semper tyran- 
nis!”—these make ingredients for rich, 


savory discussions. What had Julius Caesar 
done to merit life and fame or death and 
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disgrace? What were the social and political 
conditions of that time in Rome? From an- 
cient-history courses students knew some- 
thing about this; some were willing to make 
reports from more detailed research. Soon 
the class was restive at discussion—really 
curious to hear the play. They were sur- 
prised to learn that the assassination is only 
the beginning, that Shakespeare is con- 
cerned, as well, with the character of men 
and events after the murderous deed. 
After a brief explanation of the setting 
and characters immediately involved, the 
records were played without interrupting 
comment. Students were required to follow 
the words in their texts, to make notes if 
they wished. After each record, the teacher 
encouraged questions on obscure customs, 
words, passages; and anticipated a few. 
Sometimes it was helpful to repeat part of a 
record. The chief aim here was combined 
enjoyment, understanding, and tempered 
speed. Each day a new quotation was added 
to the growing list on the board: ‘‘The fault, 


dear Brutus....,” “I love the name of 
honor....,” “A friend should bear his 
friend’s infirmities ....,”’ “There is a tide 


in the affairs of men..... ts 


One home-work assignment was the writ- 
ing of a résumé of each unit as completed by 
record; another was the listing of play quo- 
tations which havé modern significance or 
eternal truths. I assigned, also, two lists of 
vocabulary words, complete with page ref- 
erences, to be both defined and used either in 
original sentences or in text from the play. 
One list was difficult vocabulary, the other 
was distinctly Elizabethan phraseology. 
These latter words either were explained in 
footnotes or could be guessed by context and 
class discussion. For fun in recitation on 
these assignments, students tried to catch 
their classmates in word meanings. Occa- 
sionally, I contributed explanations of 
words with interesting families or histories, 
like “corse” or ‘“knave.” Dictionary use 
and explanation of archaic terms seemed 
incidental, though they were definitely 
planned. 

Reports were often volunteered by stu- 


dents, on such subjects as Elizabethan thea- 
ter, the two triumvirates, Julius Caesar’s 
life. If they were not volunteered, I assigned 
them. The class summarized notes on char- 
acteristics of the Elizabethan theater. 

Then one day on the board appeared a 
list of first lines of quotations, plus page and 
number of lines in the unit to be memorized. 
For a minimum assignment, any twenty 
lines were to be committed to memory and 
recited with dramatic sympathy in class. 
To my joy, the selections were varied, well 
chosen, and enthusiastically studied. 

In class, after overnight consideration, 
students were asked to write a composition 
discussing any one of many suggested topics 
such as: Caesar the martyr; Caesar the ser- 
pent killed in time; Brutus the “noblest 
Roman”; Brutus the impractical idealist; 
which man you would prefer for your fath- 
er; Shakespeare’s Elizabethan theater show- 
ing Julius Caesar. Lists of spelling words for 
special study were compiled by me from 
résumés of the acts, before the composition 
assignment. 

It always seems shameful to me the way a 
teacher lures his students into the palm of 
his hand, then asks them what they would 
like to do. Miraculously, of course, they re- 
quest what the teacher had already planned 
to do anyway; and the guilty pedagogue 
slyly winks to himself. But I do it, too. I 
asked the students if they would like to hear 
the entire set of recordings again, uninter- 
rupted, to get an all-over picture of the plot 
and characters of Julius Caesar, which we 
had been discussing. They wanted them, of 
course, almost unanimously! 

While the records were being played al- 
most without comment, on the board was a 
list of facts to be completed as home work 
and handed in within three days. Most of 
the items had been discussed casually in 
class; this was a summary check-up for the 
impending test. 


CEcELIA E. GRAY 


LOWER MERION SENIOR HIGH SCHOOI. 
ARDMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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TEACHING THE ESSAY 

Study of the essay matures the mind. It 
is for me the most satisfactory and interest- 
ing of all types of literature from the teach- 
er’s point of view and the most valuable 
from the point of view of the pupil. Its value 
can be measured almost at once, and at the 
expiration of a month or two the teacher can 
discern a tremendous increase of mental de- 
velopment in every student under his in- 
struction. 

I use the essay to develop the judgment 
as well as to improve the intellect. Let me 
explain the method of teaching this subject 
that I have used for many years. 

Let us take one essay, G. K. Chesterion’s 
“On Running after One’s Hat.” 

We require an abstract or précis of the 
essay. It must not be too long but must in- 
clude every essential topic. On a marking 
scale of 20 points we allot 8 to this feature— 
completeness. The abstract is followed by a 
set of comments. Great latitude of topic is 
allowed here, such as the author’s object in 
writing; the lesson to be drawn, if any; the 
type of essay, etc. A credit of 8 points is al- 
lotted to these comments. 

The 4 points remaining we allot to the 
student’s style. We rarely give more than 3 
out of the 4 unless the style is somewhat out- 
standing. The use of interrogative and ex- 
clamatory sentences to vary the monotony 
of all declarative sentences helps secure the 
full credit. Any illiteracy of grammar or dic- 
tion deducts from this 4-point credit. 

Reduced to a letter rating, 18, 19, or 20 
means A; 15, 16, or 17, B; 12, 13, or 14, C; 
g, 10, or 11, 1). Below g is F, for failure. 

So much for the intellectual training; now 
let us discuss the training of the judgment. 

During the first two weeks of this essay 
course I have six essays read orally. I mark 
these according to the scale explained above 
and read my marks to the class, giving a 
reason for every grade. 

At the end of the two-week period every 
pupil grades the reader; I do the same. I then 


ask a pupil to read me his grade. If it agrees 
with mine, he has A, or a perfect score; if it 
varies from my grade by one letter, I say 
‘Rather easy” or “You are a rather hard 
marker.” He receives a C in judgment. If he 
varies from my grade by more than one let- 
ter, he gets no credit in judgment, and I 
make such a remark as will inform both 
judge and reader of the situation (in a kindly 
fashion, of course, no sarcasm). 

I have never had a class which showed a 
lack of interest in the essay course as de- 
scribed above. 

FREDERICK H. DOLE 

CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


FOR VARIETY 


To chocolate-coat the bitter pill ‘Re- 
view” try a “Stump the Experts” contest. 
The teacher should give models of the 
type of question desired. Three or four 
pupils volunteer as “experts” to answer 
questions prepared by the group. Someone 
with ability and poise takes the role of 
Clifton Fadiman (with the teacher in the 
background as a sort of superexpert). 

Result—a review, perhaps unpredictable, 
but a refreshing break from routine. For 
once no papers to decipher! 

HEDWIG BRETZ 


CRESTVIEW JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL 
CoLumBus, OHIO 


ENGLISH AS SHE IS BROKEN 
‘Like the verse of Peter Patch?” 
‘“‘Natch!” replies the boy. “But natch!” 
“Gripping story is ‘Big Jeff’!”’ 

“Def!” the girl agrees. “But def! 

Would teacher give his newest shirt 

To make his boys and girls alert 

To end clipt usage? Cert! But cert! 

A. S, FLAUMENHAFT 


BROOKLYN (N.Y.) TECHNICAL HiGH ScHOOL 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


TWO AMERICAN POETS HAVE BEEN 
treated with loving but discriminating 
analysis in recent issues of two “little maga- 
zines.” The Briarcliff Quarterly devotes the 
whole of its autumn number te William 
Carlos Williams, and the Western Review in- 
augurates a series of examinations of mod- 
ern poets with an excellent critique of the 
works of John Peale Bishop by Robert 
Wooster Stallman. The Briarcliff prints sev- 
eral of Williams’ poems, both old and new, 
the first chapter of his novel in progress, 
several critical essays on different phases of 
his poetry, several photographs, and an 
epistolary essay by Williams himself, in 
which his poetic credo emerges in the state- 
ment that “the greatest creations, like those 
of the past in every case, arise from the close 
tie between the poet and the upsurging (or 
downsurging) forms of his immediate 
world.” 

Stallman considers that the importance 
of John Peale Bishop is twofold: “because 
he represents the best in the perfection of 
the Symbolist style in English” and “‘be- 
cause he is, in his own achievement, a minor 
poet of the first order.” He proves his point 
by examining and evaluating individual 
poems, and his essay is as important to the 
teacher for the by-products of its criticism 
as for the picture it presents of Bishop’s 
techniques. 

In reading these two essays, as well as 
many another which appear in the critical 
quarterlies, a new help has arrived for the 
lay reader in the form of Horace Gregory 
and Marya Zaturenska’s History of Ameri- 
can Poetry, 1900-1940. (See review, p. 163.) 
This gives an excellent bird’s-eye view of 
what’s been going on in American poetry 
and thus provides focus and background for 
the more specialized critical essays which, 
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however wise their content, nevertheless 
more often than not are written for other 
critics rather than for the teacher and lover 
of poetry. 


“THE FURY OF WILLIAM FAULK- 
ner” by George Snell also appears in the 
Western Review. The South, and the rest of 
the country too, Snell feels, treats Faulkner 
with the same lack of appreciation as was 
meted out to Poe. Although Snell thinks 
that his novels alone rank Faulkner as one 
of the great romantic writers of our time, 
nevertheless he believes Faulkner’s reputa- 
tion probably will rest upon his great short 
stories. He discusses the novels briefly and 
points out that the three aspects of Faulk- 
ner’s work which tend to alienate the aver- 
age reader are his recondite narrative meth- 
od, his pessimistic nihilistic philosophy with 
its attendant emphasis on the abnormal and 
subnormal in human behavior, and _ his 
ornate, involved prose style. Actually, 
Faulkner uses the same methods in his short 
stories, but there is not so much of them, 
and so they are both less tedious and more 
overpowering in their effect. Three stories 
which Snell considers masterpieces are “A 
Rose for Emily,” ‘““That Evening Sun Goes 
Down,” and “The Bear,” and these he 
analyzes at considerable length. ‘The Bear” 
(1942), he thinks, announces an entirely 
new note “in the Faulkner ethos”—one in 
which “the high sounding words, honor, 
pity, justice, courage and love, again have a 
validity and acceptance.” But Snell doubts 
if Faulkner’s philosophy will ever be subject 
to more than superficial change because that 
“vast, savage and demonic tragedy which he 
sees life in the south to be is after all the 
fundamental fructifying principle of his 
art.” 


99 
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THE NOVELS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF 
are re-examined and revaluated in an essay 
by Philip Toynbee in the November British 
Horizon. This inaugurates Horizon’s new se- 
ries of critiques on the contemporary novel. 
Toynbee is particularly concerned with Mrs. 
Dalloway, To the Lighthouse, and Between the 
Acts. He considers Mrs. Woolf primarily ‘a 
lyrical poet with a passionate interest in the 
nature of artistic creation.” This intellectual 
obsession drove her to the novel, and the 
intellectual content of her novels is always 
the same. His conclusion is that as state- 
ments of the artist’s problem the novels are 
admirable but that they do not themselves 
constitute a solution of the problem. “They 
are invaluable textbooks for future novel- 
ists, they will be constant sources of poetic 
delight to all feeling readers. But they are 
not successful novels.” 


“CONCERNING DREISER’S MIND” 
by Woodburn O. Ross in the November 
American Literature discusses the question 
raised by some critics as to whether or not 
Dreiser’s mind was divided and whether or 
not he was, as several think, even a mystic. 
Ross presents evidence which says ‘“‘No” to 
both. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE ALSO CAR- 
ries an interesting essay on Mark Twain’s 
Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur’s Court 
bu John B. Hogen. This really is a study of 
how Matthew Arnold’s indictment of Amer- 
ican philistinism and cultural mediocrity 
provided the inner drive in Twain which 
produced the Yankee. 


“HEBRAIC LORE IN MAXWELL 
Anderson’s ‘Winterset’ by Samuel Kliger 
should be useful to the many persons who 
teach this play. Kliger describes the Hebraic 
lore from which the space-time imagery in 
the play is derived and shows how this pro- 
vides the intellectual framework from within 
which Anderson seeks to project his view of 
the contrast between abstract justice and its 
administration in the courts of law. He also 
shows how it affects Anderson’s portrayal of 
the effort of men, when justice fails, to 
wrest something ennobling from defeat and 
death. This appears in American Literature. 


“BARKER’S WILD OATS” BY GEORGE 
Bernard Shaw in the January Harper’s is an 
autobiographical account of that drama- 
tist’s collaboration with the late Harley 
Granville-Barker in the first London pro- 
ductions of Shaw’s early plays. 


NEW AND INTERESTING “LITTLE MAGAZINES” 


Foreground: A Creative and Critical Quar- 
terly. Publishes fiction, poetry, and criticism 
of new and known American and foreign 
authors. Is “particularly concerned with the 
discovery of new literary personalities, and 
is making a special effort to tap the energy 
and talent at American colleges and gradu- 
ate schools.” Address: 1 Grays Hall, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Parnassus. An international literary mag- 
azine. Publishes poetry and prose. Address: 
473 Yonge Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, 
Canada. $2.00 a year. 

Vespers. Edited by Henry Picola. A quar- 
terly magazine of poetry, edited by a poet. 
Contributors include Louis Ginsberg, David 
Cornel De Jong, Harold Vinal, August 
Derleth, etc. $3.00 a year; $0.80 a copy. 


Address: 966 East Twenty-fifth Street, 
Paterson 3, N.J. 


Meanjin Papers. Edited by C. B. 
Christesen. A literary quarterly. Address: 
Melbourne University Press. Carlton, N. 3, 
Victoria, Australia. $2.00 a year. 


Phylon: The Atlanta University Review of 
Race and Culture. Founded in 1940. Pub- 
lished quarterly. Currently edited by Ira De 
A. Reid. Its name gives the clue to the es- 
sential character of this 96-page periodical. 
It is a scholarly, literary, thoroughly read- 
able magazine devoted to the subject of 
“race.” Prints fiction, poetry, criticism, 
biography, and an extensive book-review 
section under the general title of “The Lit- 
erature of Race and Culture.” Address: 
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Phylon, Atlanta University, Atlanta 3, 
Ga. $2.00 a year. 


Theatre Notebook. A quarterly of notes 
and research. Address: Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, 
12 Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 20. 
England. 7s. 6d. a year. 


The Editorial Digest. Outstanding edi- 
torials of general interest reprinted com- 
plete. Edited by John Drury. Published 
monthly. Address: R. K. Hess, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. $2.00 a year. 


Folio (formerly Living Poetry). A quar- 
terly magazine of poetry. Address: The 
Dierkes Press, 1212 Washington Street, La 
Porte, Ind. $1.00 a year. 


Western Review (formerly the Rocky 
Mountain Review). First issue under new 
name, autumn, 1946. A literary quarterly. 
Publishes fiction, poetry, criticism. Ad- 
dress: 211 Fraser Hall, University of Kan- 
sas, Lawrence, Kan. Subscription: $1.50 a 
year. Single copies, $0.40. 


About Education 


“WOULD YOU WANT YOUR CHILD 
To Bea Teacher?” was the question submit- 
ted in the fiftieth poll of two thousand readers 
of the Woman’s Home Companion. The re- 
sults, printed in the February issue, show 
that about two-thirds thought it a good 
career for a daughter and almost half for a 
son—but only if the child wants to teach. 
The “heaven forbid” side is also presented. 
Teachers should read it to equip themselves 
with ammunition for discussion, argument, 
and debate in the fight to improve their 
professional status, conditions of living, and 
salaries. There is general agreement that 
teaching is a great profession and that there 
is an enormous need for good teachers. This 
being so, the articles goes on, now is the time 
to act. “If enough women feel strongly 
about a situation—and act—something will 
be done. It is for them to insist that a 
teacher be allowed to live his or her own 
private life, earning a living salary.” 


“IS TEACHING A PROFESSION?” IS 
the subject of a long letter to the editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature (December 
28). The point of view of the letter-writer is 
that persons are deterred from entering and/ 
or remaining in teaching because it is not a 
profession. Inter alia he writes: ‘“We teachers 
[in public schools] have nothing to do with 
school policies oreducational practice. We are 
robots, told what to do, and what not to do. 
No one ever asks our opinion even about our 


own work. In nearly thirty years, no one 

ever asked my opinion about any school 

policy, big or little. Any pick and shovel day 

laborer has far more control over his profes- 

sional life than we have.” And again: ‘Too 

many principalships, superintendencies, su- 

pervisorships come off the assembly line of 

politics. Not enough from successful teach- - 
ing.” 


THE SURVEY GRAPHIC FOR DECEM- 
ber discusses the general problems of com- 
munication under the title, “The Right of 
All People To Know.” Today’s develop- 
ments in communications are carefully ex- 
amined, as are also the economic restraints 
at home and the political barriers abroad, 
both of which hinder the common under- 
standing upon which hangs the fate of 
everybody everywhere in the Atomic Age. 


“ENGLISH IS IMPORTANT” BY B. 
Bromell Hersey appears in the January 
N.E.A. Journal. It describes a high-school 
freshman English project to ignite interest in 
vocabulary. The class read Jvanhoe. The 
teacher, a visual-minded individual herself, 
required one piece of creative work from 
each pupil during the term to illustrate 
something described in the novel. The au- 
thor’s actual words had to be accurately 
turned into something visual. The results 
were: paintings and sketches, carvings in 
wood and soap, molded castles, costumed 
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dolls, artificially decorated metal shields, 
relief maps of the Ivanhoe country, minia- 
ture replicas of medieval weapons—and in- 
tense interest in English. 


IN “COMMUNICATION: ACOURSEON 
Radio, Press, Movies and Books’’ Mildred 
Schmidt advocates that English teachers 
drop the “English” and call themselves 
communication teachers. She describes in 
the December Clearing House a one-year 
course which she and fifty sophomores of 
University School, Ohio State University, 
developed together under the title “Com- 
munication: Ideas Bombing Us in 1945-46 
via Radio, Press, Movies, Books.” Miss 
Schmidt is convinced that in general educa- 
tion English is more than communication 
through the channels of grammar texts and 
anthologies. She says: ‘Our children learn 
their vocabularies, idioms, attitudes, sen- 
tence patterns, stories, drama, humor, per- 
sonality sketches, imagery, and pronuncia- 
tions through films, radio, daily papers, 
and whatever books are available.”’ As each 
communication medium was introduced in 
the course, the ideas that this medium was 
presenting to the public were explored and 
then examined for material and evidence to 
show how the medium was trying to inform 
and to influence the public. Miss Schmidt 
gives illustrations of how the discussions 
worked out. 


TWO ARTICLES WHICH, FOR QUITE 
diverse reasons, should be very helpful to 
teachers appear in the December School 
Review. ‘“‘Use of English Compositions To 
Gain Understanding of Pupils’ by Kath- 
leen Grover gives suggestions on how to 
make composition-writing draw from the 
student thoughts and reactions which usual- 
ly do not come to the surface. The process 
helps to improve their writing and enables 
the teacher to glean information that is 
helpful in guiding the student. The main 
point is for the teacher to conceive of the 
composition assignment as a means of 
gaining understanding and to utilize her 
teaching technique to that end. ‘The 


Measurement of Skill in Writing” by Paul 
B. Diederich recommends procedure for 
the “‘essay examination” to make it as far 
as possible a reliable test of ability. 


CURRICULUM-MAKERS AND TEACH- 
ers who must (may) lay out their own 
courses will wish to see “‘An Initial State- 
ment of Platform for the Curriculum Com- 
mission of the National Council of Teachers 
of English,” prepared by Dora V. Smith, 
director, and Angela M. Broening and Por- 
ter G. Perrin, assistant directors, of the 
Commission. It has been accepted by the 
Commission as a foundation for its work. In 
order that all the scores of members of com- 
mittees working with the Commission 
might have copies, this ‘‘Platform’” had to 
be mimeographed. An additional supply has 
now been run off, and copies may be ob- 
tained from the Council Office, 211 West 
Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 21, for forty 
cents. (Remittance must accompany order.) 


TEACHERS WHO ARE LOOKING FOR 
a useful, up-to-date annotated list of books 
for use in teaching motion-picture apprecia- 
tion will welcome The Motion Picture: A 
Selected Booklist, published by the American 
Library Association and Warner Brothers 
Pictures, Inc. Topical classifications of this 
sixteen-page brochure, edited by Iris Barry, 
Helen F. Conover, and Helen Fitz-Richard, 
include ‘“‘Movies Yesterday and Today,” 
‘Movie Makers,” ‘“‘Making Movies,” “In- 
terpreting the Movies,” and ‘Vocations in 
the Movies.” Copies of the list may be 
secured free of charge from the Educational 
Bureau, Warner Brothers Pictures, 321 
West Forty-fourth Street, New York, N.Y. 

Hardy R. Finch, chairman of the Photo- 
play Committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, says this is an excellent 
list. 


RUTH MARY WEEKS AT THE 1946 
Reading Conference at the University of 
Chicago described the English program at 
her Paseo High School in Kansas City so 
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attractively that a number of teachers 
wanted copies of that school’s English cur- 
riculum. It is now obtainable from Miss 
Weeks at the school for one dollar. (The 
orders given at the Conference have been 
lost and should be repeated.) 


THE BULLETIN OF THE INSTITUTE 
of International Education reports that at 
the beginning of the current academic year 
English replaced German as the first foreign 
language in the curriculum of Swedish 
secondary schools. The change was made as 
the result of investigations and discussions 
lasting several years. The Swedish Super- 
visory Board, however, has declared that, 
in spite of the prominence accorded to the 
English language, every attempt must be 
made to strike a balance between the two 
languages. 


“CHINA IN YOUR CLASSROOM,” A 
hooklet designed to stimulate the study of 
China in American schools, has been pub- 
lished by United Service to China, Inc. It 
lists a wide variety of reference books, 
brochures, maps, charts, and other teaching 
aids for use in elementary and secondary 
schools. Copies may be obtained by writing 
to United Service to China, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 109. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE OF 
the American Association for the United 
Nations is sponsoring its twenty-first an- 
nual national contest for high-school stu- 
dents. The contest is an examination based 
on the United Nations, to be held March 28. 
The award is a trip to Europe; or, if condi- 
tions do not permit this, top cash prizes of 
$500 and $100 will be given to first- and 
second-place winners. Teachers wishing to 
enrol their schools may register with the 
Association at 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, 
New York. 


USEFUL NEW PAMPHLETS 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION MATERIALS: 
Sense and Nonsense about Race. By Ethel J. 
Alpenfels. Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. $0.25. On 
orders above twenty-five copies, a 40 per 
cent discount. An anthropologist gives clear, 
simple, scientific answers to many troubling 
questions. Excellent. What Shall We Do 
about Immigration? By Maurice R. Davie. 
“Public Affairs Pamphlet,” No. 115. Public 
Affairs Committee Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Timely. Comprehen- 
sive. $0.10. 


INTER-AMERICAN: Education in Peru. 
By Cameron D. Ebaugh. Report on the Cul- 
tural Missions of Mexico. By Guillermo 
Bonilla y Segura, chief of the Cultural Mis- 
sions Department, Mexican Secretariat of 
Public Education. Both are publications of 
the Federal Security Agency, United States 
Office of Education. Consultation among the 
American Republics with Respect to the 
Argentine Situation. Department of State, 
Publication 2473, “Inter-American Series,” 
No. 29. For all three apply: Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. $0.20 
each. 


INTERNATIONAL: The Economic and So- 
cial Council: An Instrument of International 
Cooperation. By Leroy D. Stinebower. Com- 
mission To Study the Organization of 
Peace, 45 East Sixty-fifth Street, New York 
21. $0.10. Trading with Asia. By Shirley 
Jenkins. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. 1 East Fifty-fourth 
Street, New York 22. $0.25. 


GENERAL Epucation: Swords into 
Ploughshares: What Civilian Education Can 
Learn from the Training Program of the 
Armed Forces. A study made by a group of 
Michigan educators. Write: Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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Books 


SURVEY OF HISPANO-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


This is the late Dr. Henriquez-Urejfia’s 
revision and enlargement of his Charles 
Eliot Norton lectures at Harvard in 1940- 
41.‘ The task proposed was an ambitious 
one—a comprehensive survey of Hispano- 
American literature from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century to the present day— 
and its working-out is a marvel of condensed 
scholarship and criticism. No one was better 
acquainted with the field than Dr. Henri- 
quez-Urefia; and few—one thinks of Alfonso 
Reyes and a handful of others—surpass him 
in sympathetic understanding of this im- 
mense body of literature whose lot is all too 
often either neglect or blanket ballyhoo. 

The book is a literary history, a kind of 
primer; that is to say, the necessary skeleton 
of things, the framework upon which criti- 
cism and speculation may be built. Natural- 
ly, in the attempt to cover so long a period 
in' so short a space, there is little room for 
elaboration; but one is constantly being sur- 
prised by the number of details that the au- 


‘thor does manage to include, especially in 
his remarkably full and rewarding notes— 
an armory of bibliographical information, or 
anecdote, and of suggestions for further in- 
vestigation. Nor (what one might have ex- 
pected) is the contemporary scene neg- 
lected; there is no thorough discussion of it, 
but most of the significant writers of today 
are mentioned, at least in the notes, and the 
lively and frequently combative tendencies 
which they represent are succinctly de- 
scribed. The most serious omission, from the 
contemporary point of view, is the lack of 
any comment upon the important role 
played by the artists exiled from Fascist 
Spain. Mexico, especially, is a literary cen- 
ter as significant as any that now exists, and 
the contribution of the many anti-Franco 
Spaniards who have taken refuge there is 
not to be underestimated. But with this 
exception, the book is eminently satisfac- 
tory: an authoritative compendium, a valu- 
able guide. 


DuDLEY Fitts 
ACADEMY 


Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. | 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Lydia Bailey. By KENNETH ROBERTS. Doubleday. 

Pp. 488. $3.00. 

Time, 1800, with a background of United States 
history and an inspiring love story. The author 
says that the fictional characters are composites of 
men and women who took part in this history-mak- 
ing period. The hero, Albian, is led to Haiti, France, 
and Tripoli. Nonfictional characters are largely 
based upon their own letters. These include many 
famous names: Tobias Lear, General Eaton, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, and many others. (At one 
point the writing of Lydia Bailey was laid aside while 
the author and his wife translated a manuscript 
by Moreande St. Méry, and published in French, 
containing much authentic and unusual information 


Pedro Henriquez-Urefia, Literary Currents in 
Hispanic America. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1945. Pp. 345. $3.50. 


about early New York and Philadelphia, of his- 
torical importance in the story of Lydia Bailey.) 
Nearly 500 pages. End maps. 


The Angelic Avengers. By PIERRE ANDREZEL. 

Random. $3.00. 

Two innocent, lovely, eighteen-year-old girls are 
suddenly thrown upon a coldhearted nineteenth- 
century London world. Soon the scene changes to 
France. What promises to be a sweet story of love 
suddenly changes to a horror story worthy of Poe. 
We feel sure virtue will triumph over evil, but we 
are fascinated by the eerie course of the story. 
Written under pseudonym, with a mystic quality 
and distinction (Isak Dinesen?). 


The Quarry. By MitpreEp WALKER. Harcourt. 
Pp. 407. $3.00. 
Lyman Converse, whose father owned a good 
soapstone quarry, was too young for the Civil 
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War, but his son took part in World War I. The 
story opens with the underground railroad and 
Easy, an escaped slave boy who chose to remain in 
the Vermont valley with Lyman’s father—a just 
man. Easy became Lyman’s lifelong friend. This is 
a story of what came after the Civil War, of boys 
killed and girls frustrated, of a new West and the 
old South. “Love desires that which is absent and 
beyond his reach,” young Lyman read from Plato 
and thought Plato crazy. But Lyman came in his 
long life to know how right Plato was. There is a 
bit of symbolism in the title. 


The Wanderer. By ALAIN-FouRNTIER. Translated 
by FrancorseE Deiste. Introduction by 
HAveEtock Exuts. New Classics. Pp. 306. $1.50. 
A story of two schoolboys in a French provincial 

town and of a weird adventure. The young author 

was killed in the first World War. The story has 
had eighty printings. 


Grand Central. By DAvip MARSHALL. Whittlesey. 
$3.50. 

A picture of the behind-the-scenes life and the 
intricate system which brings order out of a very 
possible chaos of trains coming and going at the 
Grand Central Station. Drama—movement— 
people. Illustrated. 


The Rise of Henry Morcar. By PHYLLIS BENTLEY. 

Macmillan. $3.00. 

A long novel with a background of textile in- 
dustry in Yorkshire, an industry in which Miss 
Bentley’s people have been engaged. for genera- 
tions. The hero is a poor boy who became a pros- 
perous industrialist. His personal life was tragic, but 
he never lost his ideals. Possibly the author thinks 
of Morcar as England. 


“Dear Fatherland, Rest Quietly.” By MARGARET 
BourkE-WuitTeE. Simon & Schuster. $3.00. 
A warning, both in text and in photographs, by 
a very trustworthy and wise writer who visited 
Germany shortly after the war ended and found 
naziism only sleeping—not dead. 


Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House. By Eric 

Hoperns. Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 

For those who have built and those who are 
about to build. It all seemed so simple when the 
architect estimated the building of the house would 
cost $10,800. After $58,000 had been spent and a 
lawsuit was pending, the writer can be witty and 
hilarious about it. The reader may think it funny 
if it is not too personal. 


The Thresher. By HERBERT KRAvsE. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Pp. 548. $3.00. 
A remarkably realistic, well-written story. 
Johnny Schwartz, an orphan, grew up with a nar- 
row-minded, frustrated aunt, who kept his father’s 


past constantly in his mind. Johnny wanted power, 
and he wanted to own a threshing outfit. He came 
to hate the narrow, fanatically religious German 
community of this wheat-growing Minnesota dis- 
trict in the mid-nineteenth century. The characters 
are remarkably real; Johnny’s frustration has a 
touch of universality. Unfortunately, the book is 
long—but what could be omitted? 


In the Hands of the Senecas. By WALTER D. Ep- 
MONDS. Little, Brown. Pp. 213. $2.00. 


The scene is laid in 1778. End maps with nota- 
tions: “Where a white man’s scalp brought 
$8.00.”. .. . “Here General Butler with Tory and 
Indian forces fought General Sullivan’s army.” 
It is a story of good and bad Indians, of cabins 
burned, of men scalped, of women and children 
prisoners taken on a “Bataan March” back to the 
villages of the Senecas, and, in particular, of one 
woman’s bravery and valor. 


New Guinea Headhunt. By CAROLINE MYTINGER. 

Macmillan. Pp. 441. $4.00. 

An exciting adventure story of two young Ameri- 
can women who went to New Guinea to paint por- 
traits of Papuans, an early type of man rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. They were fortunate in the types they se- 
cured for portraits: one a genuine headhunter, one 
an authentic witch. The anthropological informa- 
tion is valuable. They were caught in many danger- 
ous situations and suffered from tropical diseases. 
End maps and many illustrations. A fascinating 
book of the islands that make news. 


Small Town. By GRANVILLE Hicks. Macmillan. 

Pp. 276. $3.00. 

For the many people who live in big cities and 
dream of quiet village streets this will prove a new 
treatment of small-town life—no Friendship 
Village (Zona Gale, remember?) stuff. Mr. Hicks 
approaches his subject as an “intellectual”—there 
are few of his kind in the town. He did not shirk his 
duty as an intellectual—he took part in the politics, 
the church, school, and library work, even became 
a member of the fire department. He tried to find 
out what made people tick, what made “Sammy 
run,” and found he was the wiser for it. But many 
readers will miss the coziness of most small-town- 
life stories. 


The Best American Short Stories, 1946. Edited by 
Martsa Fotey. Houghton Mifflin. Pp. 586. 
$3.00. 

With the Yearbook of the American Short Story. 
The Foreword is very informative. Miss Foley points 
out the “coming-of-age” of the short story of the 
last year. While the short story has always been 
popular in America, more were published in 1946 
than ever before. To most of us the cheerless themes 
that have been chosen and the new writers are 
important, although the stories, Miss Foley empha- 
sizes, were judged by their literary standards and 
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not by their subject matter. In no other way can a 
reader become so quickly aware of new writers 
(not too promising, perhaps), their interests, and 
the literary subject matter which appealed to 
writers and the public in 1946. 


Leo Tolstoy. By Ernest J. Srumons. Little, Brown. 

Pp. 790. $5.00. 

“T clearly realized that my biography if it sup- 
pressed all the nastiness and criminality of my life— 
as they customarily write biographies—would be a 
lie, and that if one is going to write my biography, 
one must write the whole truth” said Tolstoy. In a 
Preface Mr. Simmons speaks of the new manuscripts 
and material which have become available in the last 
twenty years. There are many illustrations and a 
family tree. The first chapter tells of family “Princes, 
Generals, and Scoundrels.’’? Nearly eight hundred 
pages about Leo Tolstoy follow. In an early chapter 
is related the story of the “Green Stick,” an episode 
in his childhood when Tolstoy first learned love—not 
love for one person or for things but an all-embracing 
love. Very readable, thrilling, and inspiring. 


The Making of a Southerner. By KATHARINE Du 

Pre Lumpkin. Knopf. $3.00. 

“My greatgrandfather, William Lumpkin, at 
his death had 21 children, 1200 or more acres of 
Georgia land and many slaves. Moses was valued 
at $825.’ With her family history in mind, the 
author has made a frank, honest, perceptive study 
of the influences that have shaped her life and the 
lives of southerners in general. Her northern educa- 
tion and long residence there have modified her 
perspective. She does not minimize the problems 
of the South. 


Shelley: A Life Story. By EpMUND BLUNDEN. Viking. 

Pp. 388. $3.75. 

The English poet, critic, editor, and scholar has 
used facts learned since 1940; he has written a vivid 
life-story of Shelley and of the men and women 
who helped shape his life and his poetry. While he 
places great emphasis upon the character of the 
poet, he presents him as a less visionary and ethereal 
man than we have believed him to be. A moving 
story, well told. 


How To Read the Bible. By k-pGar J. Goovspren. 

Winston. Pp. 244. $2.50. 

Dr. Goodspeed comments upon our dismay at 
the bulk of the Bible and the range and variety of its 
books. The most interesting do not stand at the be- 
ginning. Therefore, we should take a literary and 
historical approach to it, taking up the chief books 
in it as biography, oratory, history, poetry, drama, 
fiction, letters, visions, etc. His first chapter is 
“Where To Begin.” He begins with chapter i, 
“Biographies”; chap. ii, “Speeches, Orations, 
Sermons,” and follows with other chapters, twenty- 
three in all. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By YvVOR WINTERS. New 
Directions. Pp. 162. $2.00. 
A revaluation of the poet and his works, with an 
analysis of many of his most important poems. 


Telecasting and Color. By Kincpom S. TYLER. 
Illustrated with drawings by JAMES McDonaL_p, 
and with photographs. Harcourt. Pp. 213. $2.75. 
The author, who is construction engineer of the 

Columbia Broadcasting System, discusses the basic 

principles of television. Each step of a program is 

explained in simple language. 

Stories of China at War. Edited by Cu1-CHEN WANG. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 158. $2.50. 


Selected short stories written since 1937. The 
stories represent all classes of society and many 


emotional levels. 


The Long Reprieve. By HupeRT CREEKMORE. New 

Directions. $2.50. 

Introduction by Selden Rodman, who speaks of 
the seriousness of effort and the subtlety of crafts- 
manship that lie behind apparently effortless suc- 
cesses. These are largely war poems, written at an 
American base in French New Caledonia. 


Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere. Foreword by 
H. M. Tomitnson. Edited by E. H. W. Meyer- 
srEIN. Oxford. $2.50. 

“\ Relation of the Several Adventures by Sea 
with the Dangers, Difficulties, and Hardships | 
Met for Several Years, As Also the Deliverances 
and Escapes through Them for which I Have Cause 
to Give the Glory to God Forever.’”’ Seventeenth- 
century adventures, illustrated by the author. 
First publishing. 


When the Going Was Good. By EvELYN WAUGH. 

Little, Brown. $3.00. 

The author states that this book contains all 
that he wishes to keep in print of four travel books 
which he wrote between 1929 (when he was twenty- 
six) and 1935. Some of his experiences and the 
settings have formed the backgrounds of his novels. 


The Magnificent Yankee (Justice Oliver Wendell 

Holmes). By Emmet Lavery. French. $2.00. 

A play in three acts, limited to the Washington 
period of Justice Holmes’s life. In a Foreword 
Arthur Hopkins says of this play: “Here is the joy 
of living that repetition cannot dull. The Holmeses 
....are the truth. The audience ....is left warm 
and grateful.” 


European Witness. By STEPHEN SPENDER. Reyna] 

& Hitchcock. $3.00. 

Composed of sketches of incidents, of people 
and places, from diaries written by the author as he 
traveled in Germany and France during the past 
year. Of special significance are his observations of 
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the German problem and the origins of naziism. 
He records some fascinating conversations, such as 
one with the German student, Aulach, on “devils.” 
Aulach he found to be a German, thinking and 
brooding in the postwar world, and the German 
mass to have a dull sense of injury, self-pity, 
cruelty, bitterness, and potential fury. 


The Forging of a Rebel. By ARTURO Barea. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Itsa Bares. Reynal 
and Hitchcock. Pp. 739. $5.00. 


An autobiography, translated from the Spanish. 
The first part tells of the Spanish youth, who grew 
up in poverty just before World War I. Emphasis 
is upon the poverty, confusion, and desperation 
of the Spanish people. Business occupied his adult 
life until he became politically active in about 1936. 
From Spain he went to France, and in 1938 to Eng- 
land. During the war he became the “Unknown 
Voice of Madrid.”’ His portrait of Madrid is tender 
and sympathetic. His story of forty crucial years 
seems undistorted and realistic. It is particularly 
interesting as a Spaniard’s picture of Spain and 
her people. Good. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Critical History of English Poetry. By HERBERT 
J.C. Grierson and J. C. Smiru. 1st Amer. ed. 
Oxford. Pp. 593. $5.00. 

Two great scholars here collaborate in writing a 
history of twelve hundred years of English poetry 
with the aim of giving a true perspective of that 


poetry and of stimulating a sounder understanding 
of its nature. 


A History of American Poetry, 1g00-1940. By Hor- 
ACE GREGORY and MARYA ZATURENSKA. Har- 
court. Pp. 524. $4.00. 

A conjugal literary collaboration by two Ameri- 
can poets. Their intention in writing this history is 
“humane rather than humanitarian,” and their 
interest is in the work of the individual writer rather 
than in literary movements. This is the first com- 
prehensive account of twentieth-century American 
poetry to appear. It presents a clear bird’s-eye 
view of what has been going on. 


Prefaces to Shakespeare, Vol. 1. By HARLEY GRAN- 
VILLE-BARKER. Princeton University Press. 
Pp. 543. $5.00. 

The first volume in the American edition of 
Granville-Barker’s famous critical essays on the 
plays of Shakespeare. Includes the book-length 
Hamlet and four shorter prefaces on King Lear 
(this section is significantly changed from the earlier 
English edition), The Merchant of Venice, Antony 
and Cleopatra, and Cymbeline. 


English Literature in the Earlier 17th Century, 1600- 
1660. By Dovuctas Busu. Oxford. Pp. 621. $7.50. 
Brilliant, witty, and sound critical scholarship. 

The first volume to appear in the “Oxford History 

of English Literature,” edited by F. P. Wilson and 

Bonamy Dobrée. About 170 pages of valuable 

bibliography. 


Faulty punctuation cost Uncle Sam a couple of million dollars a few years 
ago. A tariff bill as drafted provided that “all foreign fruit-plants” should be 
admitted to the United States duty-free, but the copy clerk changed the 
hyphen in “ fruit-plants” to a comma. Until the wording was corrected in a 
revision of the law, all foreign plants were admitted duty-free. 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


FOURTH EDITION 


Writing 


GRANT MILNOR HYDE 
Director of the School of Journalism and Professor 
of Journalism, University of Wisconsin 


HIS revision of a pioneer high-school textbook—the only 
one that combines a classroom course in journalism with a 
practical handbook for student editors—brings the text into line 
with present-day practices and facilities. More emphasis is placed 
on modern newspaper make-up and the less expensive ways of ' 
Wit 
printing school papers, photography, and the problems of the eal 
school yearbook. There are numerous new illustrations, including the 
reproductions of 29 prize-winning high-school and college news- if skill 
papers, and a completely new bibliography. stud 
Part I of the book is designed as a class textbook and presents Eac 
a carefully planned course of study beginning with standard aspt 
problems of composition and gradually delving into journalistic Cart 
techniques. It covers every phase of writing and editing student aga’ 
papers. Part II is a compact, practical handbook which takes up adv 
in logical order all the technical problems of publishing school seri 
newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks. eacl 
bac 
12mo. 464 pages. Illustrated. 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY A 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 


Stoddard - Bailey - Lewis - McPherson 


Junior Junior English One 
schoo! Junior English Two 


Fe Junior English Three 


Senior First Course 
High 
A School Second Course 


With quick, vivid sketches of young people engaged in inter- 
esting activities, or with a personal approach that draws 
the student into the lesson, these books dramatize language 
skills. Correct grammatical expression and diction are 
studied as the need for them arises in the pictured situations. 
Each book presents a complete program and includes all the 
aspects of English. A chain development of instruction 
carries a new concept through an entire book, develops it 
again in the next book, and uses it as a springboard to an 
advanced concept. Assuring consistency throughout the 
series, this chain development re-develops each concept in 
each book, and gives to a class of students with different 
backgrounds a sound foundation of common knowledge. 


American Book Company 
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“SUPERMAN” or Shahespeare— 


which will your students read 
when they leave high school? 


Help your students to read well and intelligently 


Help them to carry over into adult life some apprecia- 
tion of their literary heritage 


Help them to think critically and write clearly and 
forcefully 


READING AMERICAN LITERATURE 
READING ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Campbell and Thomas 


‘Two anthologies which develop students’ ability to understand and appreciate the best in 
American and English literature through careful cultivation of sound reading techniques. 


NOVEL AND STORY 
Sedgwick and Domincovich 


Representative selections of all forms of modern fiction, arranged in order of length from the 
short short story to the complete novel. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING 
William M. Tanner 
Guides students in appreciation, analysis, and composition of the familiar essay through reader 


appeal, organization, and suggestions. Nearly all of the ninety short essays originally appeared 
in the “Contributors Club” of the Atlantic Monthly. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 


FACT AND OPINION 
Wood, Husband, and Bacon 


A collection of varied nonfiction prose by authors of high caliber which stimulates students to 
examine critically all kinds of statements of social significance. Materials of permanent value, as 
well as those of specific current interest, are represented. 


HANDBOOK OF WRITING AND SPEAKING 
Woolley, Scott, and Tressler 


Teaches students how to think critically, how to use reference material easily and efficiently, and 
how to express themselves in speech and composition lucidly, correctly, and vividly. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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